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Midsummer Toilettes. 
See illustration on front page 


NIG. 1 This graceful gown is of soft fine 
4 : A 

cream white wool, such as crépon or veiling, 

1 immed with cashmere galioon and wide green 


watered ribbon. The lower skirt is pleated ir- 


The 
second skirt is verv full, and is bordered 
| 


ght up high on each 


regularly, and bordered with the galloon 
] ] j aiso 
isn cau 


ith the galloon; it 








v 

hip, and very carelessly in front, where it is 
traversed by a ribbon descending in loops and 
ending in a large efor The corsage is full on 
1 shoulders, i opens a little at the throat, 
Where it has a sailor collar, and galloon is placed 
down the l His, Lape gy narrowly at the waist; 
t ends Of th front are turned up in an odd 
irregular fashion that appears to be without de 
, The sleeves, slightly full at the top, have 
revers of gallo forn ng points that reach al 
) t ‘ oOws Capelhne hat ol white straw, 
\ tl | faced with gathered crépe, and 
t ned with crean we and flowers on the 
crow Tan-colored Suéde gloves. Parasol of 

White eréne 
Fig. 2 rhis dainty toilette is of light blue 
Teta silk and filmy ivory wool crépeline relieved 
t \ ol “ bears iT browh velvet The 
glit silk skirt is finely pleated. The polo 
! wl Is ' it the Waist in thie 
} wid fined by a broad ve elt which 
falis i loop and end on the skirt. The back 
breadth of the pololaise ts drape | under the sash 
i tis Tas ed ty uly, foru ganopen 
oat, from which notched brown velvet revers 
turned, With narrower revers Of bite silk roll- 
rt \ then A browd veivet girdle crosses at 
tie waist, its three folds being held by large vel 

ve is rh 


ipery falls in two breadths 


heariv to the bottom of the skirt, Where they 





i " we con 
hnects by a button has a pouit 
‘ v ) silk und is 
‘ hered to a vely ech ) 
SLOCK £ 

Itanrer’s Youna Prorwe, like good wine, needs no 

8 It is reple vith the cdainties children like best 

y { the sort that never disagrees. It grows 

aud better."—New York Herald, 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


An Inivstratreo Weekty ror Boys anp Girts. 
With number 457, published Tuesday, July 31st, 
begins a new serial story, entitled 
UNCLE PETER’S TRUST. 
] eritten by Mr. Grorce B. Perry, and abounds 


the thrilling tmerdents so captivating to young 


yeaqdervs In it a waif of the sea, rescued jrom a 
eck buy fishermen of the Cornish coast, is by a se- 
participates in the stirring events of the terrible 
pining 
Mrs, Linir’s serial, “* The Household of Glen 


Hs . veaches its point of supreme tuterest with 
the curvent instalinent 

Chapter 111. of Kink Munror’s “ Camp Life 
among the Seminoles” contains a capital bear story. 


The entive number is replete with absorbing in- 
terest, 


heart 


/f procured as a samypne copy it will certainly in- 


Jun, and wholesome tmyorimalion 


vduce a louy line Of welcoine sitccessors, 


ScBschrirtion Prick, $200 per YEAR. 
A se 


cumen 


Hanvrn’s Young Propir 


will be sent ON applicator 


copy of 
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Our next niwnber will contain a PaTTrERN-SHEE1 
SupepLement, with a large and vai ied assortment of 
full-sized patterns, ulustrations, and dex riptions 
of Lapirs’ Uxper-CLornine of all kinds, Skirts, 
Dressineg Sacqurs, Bakakrast JACKETS, CooKING 
Aprons, MorninG, Hovsrk, and Srreer Dresses, 
elc., elec. | with choice delevrary aid artistic attrac- 


tions, 


UNWOMANLY SCORN. 


Being 


When observation is not sympathy, 
Is just being tortured.” 


ype: exclamation of Aurora’ Leigh’s 
was forcibly illustrated recently by a 


quiet episode in a 


observed, 


Street car, that so- 
cial Fairbanks wherein a community’s mor- 
als and manners can be accurately measured, 
and as honorable authority tells us that 
“manners makeyth the man,” nineteenth 
century logic will utter no protest against 
the obvious inference that they also make 
the woman. First, then, for our incident, 
tv be duly followed by its sesson. A street 
ear in a busy street of a busy city; the day 
being mucky and rainy, most of the passen- 
yxers were men, but amongst them one quick- 
ly noticed a self-poised, well-dressed young 
woman, Whose silver-topped wubrella and 
trig, well-titting gloves and arcties indicated 
means and neat womanly habits; she had 
that certain indetinable air and possessory 
manner Which bespeak the married woman 
and the “ resident”—the mistress—of a shel- 
tered, happy home in a beautiful city. 


| 


At the next corner there entered another 
woman, slightly older than our typical 
friend; her agitation and bewilderment 
were sure to attract attention and arouse 
curiosity ; and her black clothes, wet skirts, 
and slightly dishevelled hair, with other 
signs suggested a country-bred “ stranger” 
in trouble. As she handed her fare to the 
conductor she asked him to “* let her out at 

Street, near —— Home,” 
temporary 


a respectable 
for frieudless 
women, under the charge of a religious Sis- 
terhood. He made her no reply as he passed 
along, so she turned, with a troubled air and 
deprecatory gesture, and asked a question 
of the lady next her—a question whick, 
being staringly and scornfully ignored, was 
quickly followed by a murmured apology. 
Both question and apology were met by 
haughty, cruelly contemptuous gl 
Tears came to the woman’s eyes, and a blush 
suffused her face; she turned away, looking 
timidly around the ear to if others 
judged her as disdainfully and falsely as 
her neighbor, A physical blow in the face 


boarding-house 


ances, 


see 


would have been infinitely kinder than the 
scorn and silence which this prosperous 
woman gave her unfortunate sister. The 


Whole manner of one said, “ Tam holier than 
thou.” The hopeless, shrinking, hunted 
look of the other expressed despair at the 
impossibility in such a place to explain the 
cause of her trouble, or give proof of her in- 


nocence, An indignant passenger—for the 
honor of our sex, a third woman—leaned 


across the ear, asked the woman where she 
wanted to go,and calling the -conductor, 
told him to let her out at the right street, 
Her face 
which a few 
words and a grateful mauner expressed re- 


and direct her to her destination. 
brightened, and the thanks 
paid the interferer for her conspicuous ac- 
tion, and gave courage to bear up against 
the disdainful expression, not unmixed with 
indignation, of the “scornful one.” 

The poet has written that “man’s inhu- 
manity to man makes countless thousands 
mourn,” but bitterness 
of inhumanity is often distilled by the mer- 
ciless, pitiless hand of a woman, and too 
frequently of decent, well-intentioned, mor- 
al women. 

Now why should this be? 


the essence of the 


What harm 
can come to the most virtuous and womanly 
of her sex from a civil answer, even to an 
unworthy woman? from a pitiful word to 
the erring and the dishonored? To revert 
to the incident described above, suppose the 
bedraggled girl who, finding herself in a 
strange place, sought information instine- 
tively from the more intelligent, virtuous, or 
blessed woman next her, were an unworthy 
and fallen creature, what harm could come 
to an honorable lady who might help, by 
careful explanation and kindly manner, to 
direct her to a decent home, and by so doing 
give her a glimpse into a different moral 
sphere from the one she was trying to drag 
herself out of ? 

We are tempted to still our ¢onsciences 
With specious answers to a pressing query 
of the times, “Am I my sister’s keeper ?”- 
auswers which will hardly pass muster be- 
fore the great roll-call of the future. Doubt- 
less to many of us the duty is not given to 
‘seek those who are lost,” or to take active 
part in rescuing the wandering, the mis- 
guided, or the wounded of our comrades— 
too many of them only victims of a social 
and industrial order from which we select 
ones seem to reap a comfortable harvest, in 
the way of more favorable conditions of life, 
greater immunity from household drudgery, 
cheaper necessaries of domestic food and 
clothing, and more generous inheritance for 
our children, Our special work lies in more 
secluded and protected paths, is more con- 
genial, more “elevated” (more elevating, 
think you ?), more natural, and happily com- 
monplace., Let us rejoice thereat, reverent- 
ly, if you please; but let us not forget that 
this immunity of our daily life from contact 
with the grosser trials and wrongs of this 
world does not excuse us from the need of 
recognizing their existence with helpful 
pity. We are bound in the merest justice 
to protest against their so-called “ neces- 
sity,” and by our publie opinion at least to 
help those who are bravely and actively 
trying to lessen them, to admit our per- 
centage, small though it be, of responsibil- 
ity for the social and economic habits and 
laws which wink at vice and excuse its ex- 
isteuce—out of sight—as one of the “fruits” 
of the modern gospel of individual freedom. 

It is our—we comfortable, cared-for wo- 
men—very separation from and elevation 
above the crime and misery of many of our 
fellows which ought to make us tender 
and merciful in our judgments of them in 
members of less favored classes. We shall 
do our part as social judges most effectively 
if we refuse to accept wealth and fashion 
as a decent and legitimate cloak for vice, 
and exercise our feminine duty as social cen- 
sors by stern and righteous condemnation 
of those women of our own ranks who light- 
ly regard womanly truth and honor, neglect 





home duties, and set examples which many 
below them in the social scale are too prompt 
to follow. 

Vice is rarely encouraged by the pity and 
clean sympathy of virtue, for the horror and 
sadness behind the kindness which extends 
a directing, helping hand to the wrong- 
doer holds up a mirror in which it sees it- 
self in all its moral hideousness and detorm- 
ity. 

There is no judge or jury a true woman 
dreads so deeply as the opinion of her own 
sex. IRfsuch is the feeling of the brave and 
the pure, is it not the strongest influence 
which can be brought to bear on those who 
are neither very brave nor very true nor 
very wise? Does not this law of our com- 
mon womanhood impose on the glorious or- 
der of ladyhood, untitled but eternal, the 
measure of our duty, and the extent of our 
privilege? This is where the womanly love 
of power and rule may find a broad and gra- 
cious field for the exercise of a legitimate 
function of womanhood, one which can be 
gainsaid by neither friend nor foe—the pow- 
er to judge, but while judging, and because 
judging, the power “to uplift, to redeem, to 
guide, and to guard.” 

Is there any room in such a work for un- 


womanly scorn ? 





WOMEN AND MEN. 

A POPULAR BENEFACTOR 

NOTHER popular benefactor in the way of 

every-day literature has passed away, “A 
native author called Roe” is the way in which he 
was condescendingly described not long since by 
Mr. Arnold; but he was dear, and justly dear, to 
multitudes of sensible persons who had never 
heard of his critic, and who obtained from theit 
favorite novelist a and courage 
which that ¢ritie did not always bestow upon the 


store Of chee! 
humanvace, Physiologists have long since discov 

ered that our bodily structure cannot be best sup- 
ported on the very finest flour; that a certain 
amount of the coarser textures, as of oatmeal and 
maize and plain rye-and-Indian, is needed to build 
upa healthy frame. What is true of the body is 
true of the mind; there is a place in the minds 
of children for fairy stories, and also a place for 
the “ Rollo Books”; a place among older chil 

dren for Hawthorne, and a place for Edward P. 
Roe. That this simple and homely novelist—this 
author of what may be called grown-up * Rollo 
Books”-—should have met his sudden death while 
reading Hawthorne aloud to his family is a touch- 
ing illustration of the fact that though the great- 
er may not always recognize the less, it is quite 
possible for the less to do homage to the greater. 

Mr. Roe, like Miss Alcott, had a merit which for 
the time superseded all literary criticism, They 
were both separated from the mass of authors in 
this, that their books found readers ; that is, 
readers on the grand scale, not by the hundred 
only, but by the ten thousand, Merit or no merit, 
they were read; and this is, though many seem 
to forget it, the first essential in all literature, 
Mr. Roe wrote a story a year, his publishers state, 
for seventeen years; the last story being yet un- 
published. Of the sixteen published, not one has 
sold less than 24,000 copies; this lowest figure, 
moreover, being attained by Nature's Serial Story, 
which had previously been read by one or two 
hundred thousand in Harper's Magazine. Next 
to that came An Original Belle, of which there 
have been 35,000 copies : the sale ranging thence 
upward to Barriers Burned Away, of which there 
have been 69,000 copies. The aggregate sale of 
his works is estimated at 750,000 copies ; and if 
we estimate, as is not unreasonable, that each 
copy bas been read by five different persons, we 
have a total of 3,750,000 readings, all pleasure- 
doubtless, of the novels of “a Mr. 
And when we consider that all this pleasure has 
been innocent, and that in respect to morality he 
hever wrote, as Lord Lyttelton said of Thomson, 
“one line which, dying, he could wish to blot,” 
he certainly deserves a high place among the 
benefactors of the public. 

To deny this is to set up a purely ideal, or, 
worse, a purely academic standard; it is to ex- 
pect to feed the vast world of half-educated read 
ers on Dante or Goethe alone. Mr. Roe accom- 
plished the first elementary duty of an author— 
he secured a hearing. ‘“ Who would not like,” 
said Emerson once—I quote from memory—* to 
have his page solid with a right materialistic 
treatment that delights everybody, as in Robinson 
Crusoe?” Whatever this treatment may be, Mr. 
foe in his wav had it; he was like the great 
popular orators, Beecher, Gough, and the rest, in 
that there was no trouble about collecting his au- 
diences. If he is destined to no great or perma- 
nent fame, it may be the same with these orators , 
the law of compensation has its own way in the 
end, 


able Roe,” 





But his books, like their speeches, have a 
vast service to render—the translation into sim- 
ple language for a million readers of the first 
principles of social ethies, of personal rectitude, 
of an industrious and innocent life. These they 
render into plain words without any harmful in- 
fluence, and with no alloy but commonplaceness ; 
indeed, commonplateness is not an alloy, it is 
only a dilution. Every manufacturing town is 
the better, for instance, for having a set of Roe’s 
they 
may not be a literary diet so good as Scott or 
Thackeray, but the advantage is that the factory 
girls will read Roe, while thev will leave Thack- 
eray and Scott upon the shelves, I suppose that 


novels ou the shelves of its publie library ; 


of all medical prescriptions that whieh is of most 
universal application is the saying of the great 
sage Hippocrates, that the second-best remedy is 
better than the best, if the patient likes it best. 





| 
| 


The present writer is perfectly willing to ad- 
mit that he finds Mr. Roe’s novels hard reading; 
but that has nothing to do with the matter, Any 
traveller of wide experience will find whole popu- 
lations living on articles of food which to him- 
self are so distasteful that only starvation would 
bring him to them—black bread in Russia, yams 
and plantains in the West Indies, salt pork in 
the lumber region, clams in Rhode Island. Shall 
he therefore declare these things worthless o1 
harmful? Shall he not rather imitate that pious 
clergyman who, never at a loss for Scripture lan- 
guage, thanked the Lord over his meal of qua- 
haugs for“ treasures hid in the sands”? Grant- 
ed that one may sometimes feel a slight repining 
at seeing on the counter of a Western bookseller 
ten copies of a new novel by Roe beside a single 
example of Howells’s or Miss Jewett’s last. Sut 
the real competition is not with Howells or Miss 
Jewett, it is with Rider Haggard and * The Duch- 
ess”; it is with authors far inferior to Roe in 
thought and literary style, and filling the popular 
mind not with wholesome commonplaces, as he 
does, but with fantastic inventions or social trash. 
Open any one of Roe’s novels in a public library, 
and you will find his simplest moral aphorisims 
endorsed by pencil marks in the margin 

As to style, it was a demonstration of Mr. Roe’s 
that mn the 
books he employed an experience d literary eritic 


good sense revised edition of his 

a woman—to go through them all, and mend 
the structure of the sentences ; a method which 
might well be commended to many an author of 
far higher pretensions, Ile was a college gradu- 
ate and a trained clergyman, nevertheless he of- 
his merit was that 
he knew it, and employed professional ald to set 


jut when 


ten wrote in a slovenly way ; 
it right, it came to thought and in- 
vention, he was good, pure, simple, and common- 
place ; 
latest books were best. 


ie always had something to say, and his 
Above all, he was Amer- 
ican: he always wrote of “ barriers burned away,” 
not of ba inevitable; he 
found his themes in the actual life 


iers recognized as 
around him 
He did not throw a veil of romance about that life, 
like Hawthorne, or paint only the grimmer aspects 
of it, as Howells is more and more coming to do, 


but he drew it as he saw it, with kindly eyes and 





faithful according to his light. The lessons he 
derived did not need a new translation 
into modern life, like the 


from Seott: 


from it 


lessons one receives 
or into republican life, like those one 
obtains from Thackeray ; but they became to the 
part of day; 


and each of these could go into the factory or 


shop-boy or the mill-girl a every 


The man 
who can do this is a public benefactor, and the 


pe ee 


nation should mourn his loss. ] 


the street and apply them to-morrow, 





THE LIGHTING OF ROOMS. 


FEW years ago nothing was a more simple 
than the lighting of 
central chandelier was considered the 


ike matter 
The large 


most satis ictory and elegant means of Hight, sup 


our houses, 


plemented in very big rooms by side burners of 
the same pattern, whose family likeness was so 
strong to the chandelier in the centre that they 
looked like children of the same parent 


some 
of these old chandeliers were very beautiful, 
those of Venetian glass and of fine cut crystal, 
with prism pendants, being most effective and 
| brilliant when lighted. There certain 
stateliness, too, about the carved gilt and brass 


wis a 


structures, with their tiers of globes and burners, 
that was very imposing, but it was like * warming 
one’s self by a star” to read by these far-away, 
glittering objects, and so the drop-light came into 
vogue, with its long, snake-like coil of rubber 
tubing. The lamp was considered an unsightly 
thing, relegated to the kitchen and the servants’ 
quarters, and it is only within a few years that 
we have learned how beautiful and useful a lamp 
may be 

There is no question that gas, until superseded 
by electricity, will remain the cleanest, most con- 
venient, and safest of all house lights, as the 
house-keeper is fain to admit who has to super 
intend the cleaning of numerous lamps, and to 
| face the danger of explosion and fire by the care 


Jess use of kerosene in its many forms, to say 
nothing of the unpleasant odor emitted therefrom 
But in many places gas cannot be had, and every- 
where the weathetic tendencies of the age have 
frowned on its all-pervading light, and revived 
the fashion of lamps and candles. 

While kerosene was always a blessing to the 
laboring people, it has only lately taken rank 
among the luxuries of the rich. First came the 
student lamp, with its soft, mellow light, which 
was and still is the best light to read by ever in- 
vented; and then the floodgates were opened, 





and a perfect tidal wave of lamps swept over 
the land. This has to some extent receded, and 
a bride is no longer in danger of receiving more 
than ten or twelve for wedding gifts; but while 
the rage has abated, the popularity and utility 
ol lamps are firmly established. 

Now the modern drawing-room of an evening 
is a“ meeting of gentle lights without a name.” 
There are the tall brass or wrought-iron lamps 
with large umbrella-like shades, which illumine 
some dark corner or throw the light upon some 
there are the pretty sconces, with their 
bright reflecting mirrors; there are the little col- 
light called “fairy Jamps,” which 
are pretty on brackets or swinging by slender 
Then there is the lamp for the 
table, upon which art has exhausted itself. These 
lamps are made of everything—beautiful vases, 
and 
and the shades 
for these lamps have stolen their colors every- 
where, from the folded petals of a damask-rose 
to the iridescence of mother-of-pearl, 

There has been a vast field for feminine handi- 
work in the overshades of lace, paper, silk, or 
| crocheted net, until one man complained that 


easv-chair ; 
dots of 


ored 


brass chains. 


rare old bowls, quaint china jars, bronze 


| metal urns, and even ostrich eggs ; 
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are the garniture of handsome imported skirts ; 
some of these have a single deep Spanish flounce 
from the knees down, while others have two or 
three narrower ruffles. Valenciennes and Medi- 
cis laces are used on such skirts, also the point de 


there wasn’t in his whole house “a lamp without 
a petticoat.” This overshading of lamps has 
perhaps been carried too far. Somewhere in the 
house, for the sake of the old and the young eyes | 
that will read by it, there should be one good | 
clear light “ without a petticoat,” but in the draw- t 
ing-room, “for an hour’s talk withal,” the soft, | 
gentle, rosy illumination is prettiest. 

Everything is used for overshades—Oriental 
scarfs loosely knotted around, odd pieces of em- 
broidery, folds of colored crépe or India silk, 
large pink paper roses with fluffy yellow cen- 
tres, or deep yellow and brown sunflowers; even 
the costume of a South Sea Island princess has 
been put to this ignoble use, 

It was a limited costume, and consisted of a | 
girdle embroidered and decorated with shells and 
a long leather fringe, which fell over the porcelain 
shade, parting as it fell, and making a most 
unique and curious lamp shade. 

Perhaps the simplest shades, which at the 
same time are pretty and effective, are made 
out of squares of colored crépe, yellow or rose- 


Paris lace with large strong meshes as a founda- 
tion for closely wrought vines and flowers. These 
imported skirts are made by hand, and are much 
more costly than the machine-made skirts of do- 
mestic manufacture, with their trimmings of 
flounces of Hamburg embroidery done in open 
patterns of bars, of stripes, leaves, stars, ete., 
with scalloped or pointed edges. 
tie skirts have a yoke all around gathered by a 
tape string instead of a belt, and their fulness in 
the back is cut off half-way below the top and 


Some 








These domes 





gathered to narrower top breadths. of 
these skirts have the cambrie flounce made with 
two or three insertions of Medicis, torchon, or 
point de Paris lace, and underneath is a narrower 
flounce to hold the outer frill in place and give 
the foot. A novelty is the use of 
striped white lawn for skirts, the stripes being 
woven open to imitate the drawn-work now so 
popular, 

Short under- petticoats fall just the 
knees, and are closed all around without placket- 
hole 
drawn in to fit the figure by tape strings across 
the back. 
ed from the voke down by a fall of tucked nain- 
sook, the lengthwise tucks stopping a few inches 
the end, and falling open below 
flounce, which is tucked around and edged with 


fulness at 


color, cut out in the centre so that the chimney 
and top of the shade may pass through, and then 
folds. Japanese parasols also make below 
the bam- 


with a stout 


falling in 
pretty 
boo 


Carefuily 
the 
thread at the top and bottom of the globe you 


overshades, remove 


stick, and gather opening, the yoke being very large and 


paper 
wish to cover, French designs have this skirt cover 


modern days 





in thes 
achieved popularity, or had it thrust upon them, 


Candles have also 


and this is well; for, though troublesome, there | above as a 
is no more becoming light in the world than that 
ot 
all handsome dinners, in 
with colored shades. These shades frequently 
carry out the primary color idea of the enter- 
For instance, the flowers mav be all 


wax candles. They are used in profusion at | lace. Plainer cambrie skirts havea scant flounce 
of Hamburg embroidery, which is set in the edge 
of the hem to fall below it. Flannel skirts worn 
next this muslin petticoat are shown this season 
in the striped Scotch flannels that introduce clean 
blue or scarlet stripes next those of white 


fine These 


high candelabra and 


tTainment, 





pink roses, the bouquets at each place tied with | 


pink ribbon, and the candles and their shades threads of colors, and small bars 














also pink: or the color of the table may be | flannels are half cotton, and therefore wash well, 
ched upon a yellow key. ’ and as they are heavy enough for summer wear, 
Candles are also used at luncheons in winter, | they rival the light solid-colored flannels hitherto 
and it beeame so much the fashion at one time | used. A scailoped edge, or a flounce that is needle- 
to have such a very “dim, religious light” at worked with wool the color of the flounce, is the 
these entertainments that a very clever woman | slight trimming. For white or plain-coloved flan- 
vho gave a luncheon burlesquing the prevailing nel skirts some narrow tucks neatly feather-stiteh- 
fashions had, among other things, her table fit ed with silk above a hem, or an embroidered edge 
fully illuminated by two solitary candles! But or flounce, or some pretty torchon lace as a flounce, 
o like was the satire to the thing satirized that are suitable trimmings India silk and surah pet 
few of her guests noticed anything strange in | ticoats are made in cream white, rose pink, o1 
the light : sky blue shades, and trimmed in the way deseribed 
One longs sometimes, when entering the dim for nainsook skirts. 


westhetic atmosphere of certain houses, Chemises are made in sacque shapes that are 


now partly fitted to the figure by 


four, and are without sleeves, the armholes being 


ind pain 


unmbling over the footstools, to give a friv- wo darts, or by 


fully st 
olous meaning to the dying words of Goethe, and 
” merely trimmed with edging of embroidery or lace 


exclaim, * Light—more light 


An artist’ 


les of thie 


The 


been 


s wife once made some ‘an- | or with needle-work done on the garment 


dle s ‘k white paper, upon which she banded and yoke chemises which have 


somewhat of favor are 
al d 


batiste and sheer 


carefully glued fine ferns and very daintily press- out coming again into 


vogue, are imported in | 


French 


ed pansies. The light shining through the shade irge quantities 


quite restored the natural colors of the pansies, Fine pereale are used 


and the effect was more exquisite and delicate | for imported chemises, also linen of very light 
than the finest painting would have been weight. Some of these have four darts, fit 

Lanterns have been very popular latelv, gen ting the front as smoothly as a corset cover, and 
erally made of carved metal, with bull’s-eyes or | doing away with all fulness just below the waist 
* jewels” of colored light let in here and there The dart seams are neatly joined by “ beading,” a 
They are pretty in a hall, a vestibule, or loggia, tinv narrow insertion of ladder-like bars, whieh 















but are hardly app ite for a drawing-room gives a pretty finisl ie striped lawns with 
Indeed, the brass lamp shades with the sare drawn-work lines a also used fo iemises, and 
knobs of colored glass are very trving to the many ladies wear cambrie chemises all the vea 

eves, One no sooner 3 optic nerve object to thicker tmtsiins, which add to thre 
to a rav of blue light than he is straightway size of the wearer, Some “mises have shoulder 





tt straps that button, on and may be ved when 


low 


en in the eve by a red one, and escapes that rem 


only are have the t« 


Vale 


being especially liked, and these pass over the 


to encounter a vellow ray. corsages worn: others p of 


Gas is seldom used alone now in the lighting | the garment entirely of lace, 
house It is useful 

rooms (and he who uses a drop gas-lig 

t 


clehhes Vokes 


ot a in the halls 


ht over his arms or under them, the garment being so closely 
fitted by darts that it does not need 


pended from bands over the shoulders 





o be sus 


ved possesses a luxury), but it has been crowded 
from the drawing and dining rooms. 
fine Ribbons add a great deal to the beanty of the 


} 
range- el 


In a room which contains a great many 


pictures there is generally some special a iborate body linen furnished for trousseaux and 









ment of s by which the light is thrown upon for women of wealth. Wider heading than that 
the pictures and shaded from the rest of the used for joining seams is placed around the neck 
room and armholes of chemises, gowns, corset covers 

Rlectricity may be the light of the future, but | ete., and very narrow ribbons—white, blue, rose, 
it will be long ere it entirely displaces our beau- | or lavender—are drawn through and tied in bows 
tiful lamps with their bewildering variety of | of many loops, Bows and rosettes of wider gros 
shades. One should be a little careful in the | grain ribbons are set about on such garments at 
ise of these fragile combustible shades, remem- | the will of the wearer, and pulfs of sheer lawn 


| 
bering that it was the injudicious kick of Mrs. | have rows of colored ribbon drawn through 
! 


©’ Learv’s cow that nearly destroyed Chicago, and | them 
one lamp shade carelessly adjusted may lay a | Drawers are now made very wide at the knees, 
town in ashes, } measuring five-eighths of a yard aroun , tnd even 


The lighting of our homes is first of a la ques more, The top is dee ply faced In voke shape, 


tion of comfort, then of beauty and picturesque the fronts fit easily, and a drawing-string of tape 


ness It is not too small a matter to give one’s is added across the back to make it the proper 
attention to, for Swift, long before the davs ot size. Belts are no longer seen on well-made un- 
Matthew Arnold, declared that “the two noblest der-clothing. Some drawers ave opened on the 


things” were “sweetness and light, ’ sides and buttoned there, while others open be 
hind and are widely lapped. ( 
domestic muslins are For sets 
linen under-clothing much heavier linen is 
chosen for drawers than for the other garments, 
Bands of lengthwise tucks of nainsook with rows 
ot 
The lower part of the nainsook is left free for a 
ruffle, and lace or embroidery is added 


Pereale and durable 





used for drawers. 
NEW YORK FASHIONS. | oO 
SUMMER 
DETTICOATS to be worn under summer dress- 
of cambrie, or 

light weight 
, Viz., the walking skirt, 
an inch or two shorter than the dress skirt, and | ters of tucks and feather-stitching up the outside 
the short under-petticoat, which with many ladies | of the legs to the top. 
Trained petti- | at the knees curved upward on the outside, or 
coats are not now used, as each trained skirt is 


UNDER- CLOTHING 


feather-stitching between trim the drawers. 
es ave made of French percale 








of domestic muslins of Skirts of 


Expen- 


sive drawers have two or three lengthwise el] 





two lengths are now us 








Others have the trimming 
takes the place of the chemise. 
else are simply caught up there in pleats, and 
decorated with Still 
have fine needle-work, done in squares on 
edge, falling over a pleated frill of Valenciennes 
or of torchon lace. 


supplied with inside flounces of muslin and lace, a bow of ribbon. 
shaped to fit in the facing and move with the 
train, as a separate garment will not. The walk- 
ing skirt is two vards and a half wide at the foot; 
the front and sides are gored to meet a yoke | g 
which is fitted to the figure there, but is drawn | neat, durable trimmings. 

into shape across the back bya string at the top; | Corset covers of cambrie or of linen are high 
the back breadth is straight and full. When the | 
foot is hemmed the trimming is sewed to the 


others 


Tucks and embroidery done 
on the garment, with also feather-stitching, are 


neck or low, as the wearer chooses, and a great 
number are high behind, with open V-shaped or 
edge, making it full like a balayeuse, and outside | square-neck front made up of embroidery or 
trimmings of flounces or of embroidered t 
fall to the end of this foot trimming. Tucked nain- 
sook flounces with the tucks lengthwise, with in- 
sertions of lace or embroidery between the clus- 


ters of tucks, aud lace on the edge of the flounce, 


bands | lace, with tucks, feather-stitching, and insertion. 
Sometimes very slight sleeves are added to corset 
covers, or else the armhole is scalloped, or a bit 
of lace or embroidery finishes it. When 

mises are not used, this trimming is important. 


che- 


Drapery of lace or embroidery trims the front of 
handsome corset covers, lapping to the le 
while others have a vest of embroidery set 
shape. The midsummer under-g 
ribbed vest 
first put on, then the drawers are 
after these 
cover, which is smooth on the figure, extending 








arments are 
-thread, which is 
adde i, and 


the 


of silk or of lisl 
corset 


comes the corset, with 


the short under-skirt is then 
ind the 


low over the hips ; 
adde and over this is the flannel skirt 
lon skirt. The 
the wearer from head to 






combination war 


foot 
or linen, in the two well 


walking 
ments that cover 


are made in cambric 
known shapes—one with the waist and drawers 
in one, and the other with the corset cover and 
short petticoat combined 

Night-cowns fuller than 
and serve for room gowns in the morning 


are made formerly, 
und for 
invalids’ day wrappers. The yoke gown with full 
breadths gathered to it remains a general favor 
ite, but the newer French gowns carry the fulness 
up to the shoulders in continuous breadths, gath 
ering it just below the throat, tucking the shoul 
ders, and putting 


favorite pattern has the front lapped to the left 
side, after being fully gathered at the throat 


box pleats across the back. A 





The fulness is then shirred at the waist line, 
and trimming is placed down the left side at the 
opening Full straight sleeves are liked f« 





gowns; they are gathered at the armloles, and 


again to wristbands large enough for the arm 
to pass through. A pretty design has the full 
front of the gown tucked lengthwise in a point 
like a voke, then tucked again at the waist line 
in points like those of a Swiss girdle. Diagonal 


and tucks with beading and 
feather-stitching trim other gowns from shouldet 

Two standing ruffles of embroidery or 
trim the neck of manv gowns, while for 
io have a full short neck 
tucked 


rows of insertion 


to bust, 





those w are 


of 


turned-ovet 


collars of nainsook, o1 embroidery 


1 with lace Fine torchon lace is especially 





liked for gowns, and is used in ruffles as inser- 


tions, and in vokes wrought in shape 
Ti liked for 
some French models are gathered at the top, and 

of the A simpler flow- 


nent in full sacque shape, with the gvath 





ie pleated back is best vet 


gownhs, 


gain at the line Waist. 




















ered front lapped to the left side and three box 
pleats in the back, is most comfortabl Can 
t ( pe cule batiste, linen, brilliantine, the 
dotted mull are the materials most used for sun 
mer gowns, and indeed for all the year, by ladies 
who do not require greater warmth given by 
gowns of heavy muslin or fleece-lined pique ot 
flannel rhe pretty beading in the seams of the 
shoulders and armholes enhances the daintiness 
of linen and batiste gowns, and ribbous of faill 
or moiré are used in abundance for trimming 
the neck, sleeves, and bosom drapery 

Dotted and striped mull and lawn, with es 
tiny specks, dots, or stars ot lig scartet or dark 
blue on white frounds, are used for gowns, che 
mises, and short petticoats. This is a Frenc 
caprice that has found favor with young ladies, 
ind t gowns are liked by invalids, who use 


Ma 


made Valenciennes lace, beading, and nai 


them for room wrappers in the daytime 


row ribbons are their trimmir 











China silk under-garments, either white or col 
ored, come in all the sin favor for cotton 
and linen fabrics; when of the best qualities 
these silks wash like cotton, and fastidious wo- 
men of means prefer them to linen for gowns, 
though many object to them for daily use 


Whole sets of gown, chemise, drawers, skirt, and 


corset cover are shown in pale yellow, rose white, 
or light blue China silk: the gowns have deeply 
tucked vokes, with a sailor collar of tueks and 


lace and rib 


wide-tucked cuffs, and easeades of | 
bon loops down the front. Simpler silk gowns 
have a broad hem-stitched collar and euffs, with 


the tucks of the voke also hem-stitched, 


Dressing sacques of the newest French shapes 
have the back fitted partly to the figure, and t 

with tucks holding the 
top ina pointed voke 


loose, fulness at 


fronts 
The hair-striped batistes 


and speckled mulls are liked for these garments, 


with blue or red seallops wrought in their edges, 
finished a ruffle that 
on both edges, and with many loops of ribbon, 
belt 
sewed in the under-arm seams to confine the full 
fronts. Other new sacques have tucks down the 


o1 with has Valenciennes 


also a collar band of ribbon and a ribbon 








middle of the front and back, and still others 
| have the top tucked as a yoke, and thence fall 
| full below the waist. The full sleeves, or else 
flowing sleeves, complete these garments Nain 


sook sacques made in this fashion have rows of 
feather-stitching between clusters of tucks ip the 
yoke, and these are edged all around with torchon 
furnished with a belt 
feather - stitched A 
| similarly trimmed in the front, with lengthwise 


or Valenciennes lace, and 


that is tueked and 


Skirt 


tucks and flowing back breadths, accompanies 
} such saeques, and forms the matinée dress so 
} popular with French women 

| Muslin wrappers are preferred here to the 





matinee es, and are tnade so 


(iress of two } 





elaborate that they resemble tea gowns, and are 
sometimes worn over a slip of colored surah or a 
India 
linen, Vietoria lawn, and French nainsook wrap 


China silk corset cover and walking skirt 





| 

| pers not too good for frequent washing are fat 

more useful, and are made with wide straight 
fronts that have only an under-arm dart meeting 
side forms of the back that are of continuous 


| 
length, while the middle back forms are cut off in 
a point below the waist line, and a full breadth is 
shirred to this point to give the back of the skirt 
These 
the fronts have three or 
length, with a box pleat bevond the tucks, and 
two ruffles of open-worked Hamburg edging 
scantily between. The full s 
have tucks and a box pleat at the top, with turn- 
ed-over rows of the Hamburg edging forming a 
euff. The neck may have frills to match those 
| down the front, or a turned-over collar similar 


graceful fulness. are very pretty when 


four tucks their whole 





gathered 





eVES 


to the cuffs r 


e i wra el ! s ¢ 
or two tucked ruffles of erial g ered 
Scantiiv around it 

Petticoats of taffeta silk wi ul | | 
flounces are made in crea white. } k.a , 
blue shades, also arker changeat 
rhey have one or two ruffles all aro 1 the 
und ire covered | om De » toot i ss 
vith five or six na tl $ with t 
four wider flounces. F li we 1 wear | 
gingham balmorals s id { l 
with steels across t ick 

For information rece i inks ared Messrs 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & James MoCrecry & 
Co Lorp & Tayo Srern B S iE 
J. Denninc & Co 

PERSONAL, 

Tue Misses Drexer, of Philad 
ters of the banke t fa 
orphaned clildret \ S ¢ 1 St. I 
cis de Sales Home It s t cent { 
an apple orcha s su Ll by 250 3 
of land Phe young V ft 
tution have been v t ) 
Inake It as perfect f | 
and thev lave stu t 5 3 { 
ers’ estimates for ve \ \ 
much aussiduity as ve y vy vil s 
iuto the de v u f 1 vow l 
buildin is v d ti “ Vv ¢ Vv 
ind heated by steam, wl t \ > 
W ict na ere al Ss it t 
sin penetrates to the centre ¢ om 

Mr. Joun Ropers, of Bost suid to 
the finest collection of $1 ¥ to 
of NAPOLEON BONAPARTE in A uu 
them a unique collection 1 y ' 
Itisat Mr. Ropes’s Bost 7 hie fur 
Quartette Club meets every Satu \ vy 
Phis is not a musical val ti $ Ing 
judve from its name It is cor sed of 
and reverend hist« s muse ther 
vith a unique game w v \N 
History.” ‘T walls of Mr. Ropes’s study 
hung with maps d uy enes of ‘ 
American battles t m uy 
ised by the histor in rey hing \ 
| ns and retig f battles Ii 
sumimer-time Mi 3 . York B 

nd ullhough | fil 

ves to have | { i 

oung peo 

Amol uv \ | 
from the drawing y 
past year or two is Rot Sou Pant 
ofa retired cotton R 
EKT SCHELL, Pres ot B M 
tropolis M PaBEI | st t \ " 
\ 3 Ofave, began his t t 
sons avo in Ma ne Me SIKA 
now he has | ! gag ni 
support Junia Ma Wi \ y 
Whom great t v X pe | 
iinmateurs, | ‘ fe iraged 

* professiona v Mi A 3 
Success 

C. N. JonDAN mate hia I 
His thame til tin i 
president and ‘I 5 r of United 3 
When he w President of | N 
Bank lhe y | m ft iT 
times In one day,and he ' t ii 
thirty pens a day H tl 
vreatlv in the k, but 
Wil Lhe fl i s ‘ itl 
most, ¢ lid net 1 
it freel With v { vi 

JORDAN Writes wi t rok 
that us Seeretary of l sury ‘ in 
only one-third as much kk I d 

Miss ETHEL SPRAGUR, ) y 
her mother at ** Edgewo i 
of Wasi thy tained | y 
friends bv v ny it t party H 
noveity of t =| ‘ 3s he 
themselves off tl yu t grow » thickly 

n the garden of this t ! u H 
un aubltlractive one, m bu than w | 
that of a “S strawberry | t« had lit 
ones self from the v 

M M. PALMER its purchased Wa 3 

Pheatre outright, and after October Sth it w 
be known as Palmer's Theatre, thu n th 
twinklin ot an ey ol of most fam 
names in the history of e stage in Ame a 
wiped out It is M PALMER'S intention 
continue the theatre ¢ stock theati M 
PALMER stepped from t Mercantile Library 
of which he was the Librar v 
ment of the Union Sq 
cess In this business bas om 
start. Mr. PALMER is the ~ 
gevyman, and he is himselta oO 
man His face is closely t 
pair of well-trimmed side-whiskers, and li 
is surmounted with thick trou gray ha 

When Von Mourke goes to the W df] 
every dav he has to puss ugh a rows { 

people waiting to see 1m, a tos i 
all the children that irus nto lis 

Von MOLTKE is now eigitv-eight years of a 
yet he is as active and energe is m 
of forty. He retires early, and gets 
in the morning Ik ‘ s onalha " ) 
eats little, and drinks ind i 
remarka old mu 

Jennie June says that Mrs. ALma-Taprewa 

is an excellent house-keepe s well as I 
plished painter, and tl s does not 
her household duties for ra Her m 
kitchen first, studio second. Mrs, ALMa-Tapt 
MA is a sister of Mrs. EpMUND Gosst Phe t 
sisters look very m ke, b bei 

md blond Mrs. Goss! » hus a t 
patting 

Fhe late COoURTLANDT PALMER i 1 
took up the cause of i 8 ( u fou 
ed the Nineteenth ¢ ry » to | | 

f his health Ile W thy and not enygag 
In business, but | nind W pactive f 
to lead a life of idleness; he had to bu 
with something or he was not happy | 
club was just \ it he needed, as it was 
for his enthusiasm aud a stimulant for 3 
tellect. Mr. PALMER was only forty-five y 
of age, and being slig d blond, he 1 
even younger. Ele juicl ism 
that arose from il ut th 
his intercourse with s Ss well as W 
frie Ol Wuich iubler At ulurge DUM 
ver 
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Children’s Summer Hats. 

Tne girl’s hat illustrated at the top of this group 
is of yellow straw, having a wide brim, which is 
The sole trimming is an 
eap of silk jersey webbing in 


rolled up on one side 
Italian fisherman’s 
Roman stripes, which 18 drawn over the crown of 
the hat, and caught down with’ a pompon on one 
side 

A similar Roman-striped fisherman’s cap forms 
the top of the boy’s cap shown at the left of the 
cut. The 
white straw. 
the fisherman’s cap, which is finished with a tassel 
on the right side. 

Fig. 8 is a little girl’s sun-bonnet of white mus 


visor and the side of the crown are of 


The top is open, being covered by 


lin. The brim and the crown are drawn on cords, 
The pointed 


crown is composed of three triangular pieces, the 


and shap | by wires in the edges 


seams joining which are concealed by the white 
which is formed into a bow on 
on the tip of the crown, A 
frill of white embroidery surround 


ribbon trimming 
, and another 


one side 


the edge. 


Midsummer Toile ites. 

Fig. 1 illustrates a challi dress with shaded brown 
figures on a cream ground. The skirt has a point- 
ed drapery hung on the front, below which are 
the back is full, and has drapery 
which is looped on one side and hangs straight on 
The pointed bodice has full pleated 
fronts, with a vest of cream white surah between, 


broad box pleats ; 
the other. 


and with a plastron and revers collar of lace and 
lace cuffs on the sleeves, which are full at the wrist. 

A red India silk dress combined with white em 
broidery is shown in Fig. 2. The skirt has three 
deep tlounces of the embroidery on the front and 
sides, surmounted by two irregular panier draperies 
of the silk; the full back with sash ends is entirely 
of silk. The bodice is full at the front, its lower 
edge covered by a soft girdle of folds at the waist ; 
the back terminates in a short postilion. It is cut 
down at the neck, and has a deep collar and cuffs 
of embroidery 

Light blue veiling, with embroidered bands of the 
same, is the material of the toilette illustrated in 
Fig. 3 The skirt is pleated, with a broad box 
pleat at the front and on both sides, and ciusters of 





Fig. 1.—Cuatur Dress. 
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Boy's Car. 


MIDSUMMER TOILETTES. 


Fig. 2.—Inpia Sitk Dress with Emprorpery. 


Fig. 


Fig. 3. 





CHILDREN’S SUMMER 


2.—Ginn’s Rounp Har 


VeiLinc Dress. 


HATS. 


Fig. 





Litter 








Giku’s Sun-Bonnet 


narrow pleats between, and short draped paniers 
at the top. The full straight back is brought 
up and fastened on the point of the bodice. The 
fronts of the bodice are shirred on the shoulders 
and edged with embroidery, opening widely on a 
shirred vest of the dress material. <A cuff of 
embroidery is on the sleeves, 





FALLEN FETTERS. 

\ JE are apt to regard various old saws that 

have been preserved to us as the epitome 
of the wisdom of old observers, and possibly of 
some value for that reason, as the old observer 
had so little to distract attention and thought 
that his or her observation was likely to be 
closer and of more worth than the generalization 
of to-day, when people are skipping from point 
to point, and, like rolling stones, staying no 
where long enough to gather any moss. But 
how many of these old saws and dicta are pain- 
fully absurd on their face, almost cruel to recall, 
when we remember that there were people who 
had no recourse but to believe in them; people, 
too, who could hardly be blamed in their day for 
any sort of belief, while both St. Augustine and 
Melanchthon had belief im the existence and hor 
rors of the webhr-wolf, 

Among these legends are a huge mass of in- 
structions as to which day of the week, for in- 
stance, is the best one for cutting the hair and 
trimming the nails; rules, to be sure, that are 
observed by people of more or less intellect 
and good-breeding to-day, not, they will tell you, 
that they really believe in them, but that in case 
the instructions might be true, they prefer to be 
on the safe side and escape the penalties. In- 
structions also abound as to the fit day for en- 
gaging servants, for starting on journeys, for 
buying houses, building, and other matters, Ac- 
cording to these old dicta, if one puts out of 
bed in the morning the left foot first, nothing 
could go right for rest of the day. If one did 
not want ghosts to visit the bedside at night, one 
must not put the heels of one’s shoes toward the 
bed in taking them off. In the same room with 
a new-born child a fire must be kept burning, to 
ward off the evil spirits that might make a 
changeling of it; the child must never be taken 
down-stairs before it has been taken upstairs, 
lest it should never rise in the world; it must 
not be shown itself in the glass before it is three 
months old, or it will die; it must not have its 
little nails cut iu that time, or it will prove a liar ; 
if its mother touches blade or axe or scissors 
on the day of its christening, it will meet its 
death by some sharp instrument; if the sign of 
the cross be not made over the baby’s mouth 
when it yawns, the devil will enter in at it. To 
whip a child on Sunday is to ruin it; but to whip 
it on a Good-Friday is to make it well-behaved 
all the rest of its life. Nor, according to these 
words of wisdom, can a child be allowed to walk 
backward, for the child who walks backward 
drives its parents by just so many steps toward 
the bottomless pit; nor may you allow a child to 
read and eat at the same time, unless you are 
willing to ruin its memory. Other matters, too, 
come under the jurisdiction of these ancient pro- 
hibitions. The wedding-ring should not be too 
small, unless one wishes for misfortune. Of the 
bridal pair the one who first kneels in prayer, or 
first rises from prayer, is the one who first dies. 
These and a thousand others like them are rem- 
nants of the beliefs of former days, and we can 
well congratulate ourselves that we have escaped 
from the prison walls of reliance on such notions, 
and can afford to laugh at our fallen fetters. 
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ON A LAKE STEAMER, WINDERMERE. 
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PANORAMIC VIEW OF WINDERMERE 


THE ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT.—{See Pace 547.] 





CHOICE COOKERY. 
ATHERINE 
XXT.—GARNISHES 


Ry ( OWEN 


vice cookery the appearance of dishes 


carefully studied, However good 


mav be, the effect will be spoiled if its 
» on the table does hot come up to the 
m raised by the name on the menn 
garnishes requires 


the thev 
and 


nis reason t 
consider dishes 


In the 


whiel 


were 


] 
iV 


few 


nishes 


1 
, and not simple, verv ugiv, as the 


: f turnips and stained with beet 
Nowadays garnishes are many, and many 
ned form 


floating 


part of e dish, as what are 


garnishes for soup,” quenel 


ire merely ornamental need 
intended 
ting. Foremost among fashionable floating 


Garnishes that 


e so expensively made as those 


shes for soup are the colored custards known 


hev are perfectly easy to make, 


rved in clear bouillon. 
> 
Prey iret 


of eggs, a § f ¢ 


Custard the custard with 


eam ot 


strong 


1a pin itter small sau 


color 


as much of th 


The custard st ld be flavored 
» vegetable used for color 

ice is very frequently directed to be 
oloring, but se anywhere is any 
that tl 
very little use, It should be prepared 
: handful of 


it, and remove decaved leaves only ; 


areely 
given 1e juice without prepara 


lake a large fresh green 


|, then pound in a mortar or chopping 


til q » mashed Let it stand a quarter 
i a cloth, 


hour, then squeeze the 


water into a cup, wl 


fire in a small saucepan of water: watch 


im rise; when it stands quite thick at the 


id turns a vivid once (if 


green 


after 


remove at 
ins on the fire this the 


thre 


green dark 


pou contents the up through 


cloth or thin muslin Jaid in a strainet 


jains your coloring matter 
off 
ie custard only as 


‘raped with a spoon, 
much 
tint If 


an equal quantity of 


as re 
a delicate 


xed 


green any 
with 


it loses color, however, 


ifter 


’ , 
colored custards must be set in water, a 


ece of buttered paper over each, and the 

illowed to boil gently round them till thev 

m. Let them get quite cold; then eut them 
es or diamonds 

es Perhaps the 

floating 


prophet’s rolis 


f these varnishes 


. as cooks call th 
exactiv like those intended for de 


made 
ia verv sinall qun 


st be dropped no larg 


rseweetening of cou ul 
required, as 

, and bake i vile TAWH-COlOT 

a gill of 
s of butterin a small saucepan ; 
the 
flout 
mei 
ot 
vg, beating each volk in separately 


seen that the paste 


walt ind a pinch Of salt and t 


“as soon 


gin to boil, draw saticepan back and 


n four ounces of beat well over the 


» with a wooden spoon becomes a soft 


e, then add the volks two and white of 


will 
Is Slmmliar to that made tor 
cream CanecS 

A similar garnish 's made in the following way 
Beat an egg with a pinch of salt, and then stir in 


gg | 
as much drv sifted flour as the egg will moisten ; 


work it well with the hands till it is elastic, al 
stiff 
is thin as paper, then roll iton a clean linen « 
: l thir 
Ther 


and 


though Roll it on a pastry board until it 


oth 


ner, and leave it a quarter of an hour t 


fold the paste, press It very tightly 


ovether with a tin evlinder, not larger in 


than a cent, cu with considerable 


small 


neter 


ressure, as many vou require to 


Have 


idv in a small saucepan some smoking hot lard 


w five or six to each plate of soup 
p the disks in; they will puff and swell till 
vare like marbles. Stir them, and take them 
of the fat; they require only a few second 

to brown, and must be taken out very pale. A 
to the soup the last thing before serving 

While aspie jelly is certainly the handsomest 
of gar part 
of the food itself, and should not be so lavishly 
s more jelly than 


nishes for cold dishes, it is generally 
used that when helped there 
Where the jelly is intended only 
for a garnish not to be eaten, simple gelatine is 
sufficient 
i galantine or a chandfroid may have a hand- 


eat served 


For instance, a large platter contain- 
iz a 
wreath glued on the border, of red and green 


some 
leaves, or holly leaves and red berries, or any de 
vice that need not be disturbed by the carver. 
For such decorations as these gelatine is melted 
of 
cleared with white of egg, and then colored 
saffron, vivid red 


n ‘cochineal, and bri ht green with ep nach: 


proportion of three ounces to a scant quart 
water, 


vellow with caramel or 


saves time and trouble to let this congeal on 


d Small evtters of ivy, oak, 


shes in thin shee 
ind other leaves ean readily be pure hased.at the 
house- furnishing stores 


about 


One word here uneatable decorations, 
never admit them ata children’s partv; thev are 


the 
most 


very part of the feast the little people will 


crave: ved leaves for them must be of red 
currant-jelly, yellow of white, ete. 

* Forced butter” 
which adds much to the appearance of glazed 
ham or tongue. It is butter beaten to a white 


cream, then put in a forcer, and a pattern traced 


is another form of garnish 


HA RPER'S BAZA R. 


on the ham, which must be followed just as in ] 


icing a cake 

A few Ways of cooking Vegetables It 
inte nded to go into the general cooking of vege 

said that 
no greater luxury, or, 
alas! a greater rarity, than a dish of early pease 
But this is not the 
place to remedy the wholesale spoiling ol 


is not 


tables, although it may be even the 


choicest cooking can offer 


or asparagus perfectly cooked 
; sum 
mer vegetables that on in 
kitche n. 
ways of preparing familiar vegetables 

Stuffed Artichokes 
till near 


die leaves and “ 


almost every 


goes 


I will only give what may be a few new 


boil 
remove the mid- 


—~Wash theartichokes ; 
tender; drain them ; 
chokes” (this is the fibrous part 
round the base); lav in each a little rich force 
meat, and put thém in the oven to cook until the 
meat is done. Serve with rich brown gravy 

Fried Artichokes Cut slices lengthwise: 
off the tops of the leaves, 
wash them in vinegar and water, drain them, and 
dip them in frying Fry in 
or lard. Serve with fried parsley sprinkled with 
salt 

Beet-root Fritters.- 


iW 


in 


remove the chokes, cut 


batter verv hot oil 


Cut boiled beets in slices; 
drv th wel 


lay one slice of onion, sprinkled with chopped 


slice 1 scald them ; 


then 


onions ; em 
chervil, pepper, and salt, between two slices of 
beet and 


when pale brown take 


Dip them carefully in frying batter, 
fat; 


plunge into boiling 
them up 

( flower Fritters Parboil the cauliflower, 
t boil until it begins to be tender— 


inge It 


{ tis to say, 


about fifteen minutes; then pl into ice 


old water; this keeps it white. Break it uy 


into branches Dip each one into thick béehamel 


Sau slightly warmed; let them get cold : then 


take each piece separately and dip it into care 


fullv made frving batter, and drop 


pale brown, and 





AUNT HOPE’S HIRAM. 
By H. ISABELLE WILLIAMS 
{te Lan 


toward the 


> ran from one side of the village 


river, and from it ran the road 
wcross meadow and ford, then up and down, in 
and out, past the hill farms beyond. 

bed of 
power is 
the full tide of 


before the 


This pebbly road was not unlike the 


some mountam stream wi forme 


gone, for it also no longet 


M knew 
that 


life had flowed over it in 
Railroad came 
The Railroad had at fi 


many a stream 


puffed 


and burned till 
was dry, and then had 


eut 
mountain 
and steamed till many a stage-1 
, led 
Is to the Far 


days the restless bov 


Was 
h id, mhoreovel 

New England hi 
old 


forbidder 


ass-zrown: if mu many a 


West 


would take 


son of the 
In the 
haps where 


per way toward Boston 


would ship before the mast; now he had but 
sandy h 
bound 


rain and rattle away toward the land of his vague 


seek the drearv brown station on 


ould step alwoarad the vestward 


dav-dreatns 
But | 


houses 


line of er-stain- 
the Lane 
had 


when anger or 


ist in the scattered 
that fronted 
doorway a 


weal 


on stood one 


whose bov gone su 


Heniy 
those rher days 


And now, a 


amb 
the thir 


tieth spring since his departure was coaxing the 


tion led eastward though 


s Into bioom about ’ aime moss-growh 


wav, his mother stl Watched and Waited 


for 
Thirty vears ong t it, and Aunt Hope, as 


his return 


ill the village called her, was bent and grav, and 


ihn she went to fetch wood 
Yet sh 
" 


purple 


leaned upon a cane W 


from her meagre pile never mourned 
het 
decaving old house 


At the east window Aunt Hope sat, day in and 
day out, braiding palm-leaf hats 


bov as dead: even the lilacs hung the 


but in half-mourning 


Ever and anon 
ance up the Lane with faded 


continual 


she would ¢ those 


blue eves, that seemed strained from 


watching 


Of late, too, she was often seen, with her 
head, 
sometimes at 
the L 
would be startle 
and to 
Is that vou, Hiram?’ 


ion and apology the old woman 


apron 


thrown hastily over her watching at the 


gateway, and dusk a young man 
down 


face 
at him, 


role ine perchance to meet a 


young ito see an old one 


timid 
Then with 


peering hear an eager but 
voice question, “* 
sudden contu 
would turn and vanish, 

In spring sometimes the farmers, sometimes 
their wives, came to order hats of Aunt Hope 

On one evening of this thirtieth spring, when 

e moonlighted night air was heavy with the 
the unfolding of and 
grass blades was fairly audible, when at intervals 
a wakeful bird chirped in the overhanging elm 
branches, two women came out from Aunt Hope's 
bv the kitehen door. As they passed through the 
lamp-light that streamed through the small-paned 
window you would 


lilae’s odor, when ves 


have 
One was fair 


uncurtained east 
them to be mother and daughter. 
ght, the other had been so ey 
their shoulders, 
and the mother carried an empty basket. 

“ Lindy,” said the mother, in a tone of convic 


seen 


faced and si 
both wore shawls thrown overt 


tion, “she does look sights more peaked this 
And fretted for fear 
have to take something from folks as ain’t kith 
There’s that nephew o’ hers livin’ in 
clover down to Boston, an’ he won’t so much as 
lift his little finger for her. 
The little she’d want ain’t enongh to make no 
great to-do about, anyway.” 


she’s so she'll 


Spr ing. 


nor kin 


It does rile your pa 


The daughter was peering down the silvery 
bv her 
ther’s righteous indignation to answerin half re 
monstrance ; 

“But you know, ma, when pa wrote him he 
was sick. Perhaps—” 

“Humph! said he ‘couldn't be 
*cause he was sufferin’ from heart trouble!’ 


vistas of the Lane, but was roused mo 


disturbed 
Os. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


serfication of the heart, I guess!” ejaculated the 
“Why, Lindy, when we wrote him ten 
year ago, after she’d had a spell o° sickness, he 
would la’ put her in the asylum ef everybody 
hadn't riz right up aginst it. Why, she ain’t no 
more crazy than I be. She just got into the way 
© watchin’ an’ waitin’ for her Hiram ter come, 
till she can’t git out of it. We are all ‘critters 
o” habit,’ as your pa’s always sayin’,” 

Linda’s tone of reply showed her mild nature, 
and her words the “ schoolin’” her father and 
mother had been proud to give her. 

“But she did talk more about him to-night 
than I ever heard her before, and kept going to 
the window. Her mind can’t be quite right, 
ma, 


mother, 


“She is straight about everything else, fur's 
I see. But look dreadful peaked 
this spring — real sort o’ — well— If she only 
wouldn't be in such a stew to work, an’ would go 
to bed like folks! You can’t make me believe 
that any human critter can rest easy in a roekin’- 


she does 


chair all night. It ain’t common-sense that they 


ean. But there ain’t no use talkin’, for it only 
gets her a-goin’ on Hiram, She can’t never git 
it that she sided with his pa. Land, she 
do no other way! ’Bijah May was terri- 

When I said something one time 
about her settin’ up, says she to me, * Mis’ Gyles, 
Hi- 
ram’s bed is made up in there, an’ mine’s in the 
next When he comes I shall go ter bed, 


before, 


overt 
a 
couldn t 


ble bumptious 
] must be up if Hiram should come suddin. 


room 


an’ not suvs she, an’ she opened the 
door an’ there was Hiram’s bed all made up nice 
but I guess I told you about it.’ 
Yes, I remember,” Linda said, absently, for 
as they walked along she turned her head from 
to anxiously the 


she added, “I wish 


is it pin, , 


time time and glanced down 
Lane. ‘“ Poor Aunt Hope!” 
she would let somebody make her comfortable 
But isn’t it 


tion Was ¢ 


t eight o'clock, ma?” The ques 
ked in the tone of one who fears miss 
Ing an appoimntme nt. 

“Oh ves, L ruther guess it’s gettin’ on toward 
| the 


the look o’ 
expectin’ a Hiram too?” Mrs. Gyles added, in jo 


nine, by moon, Maybe you're 
cose HAll-Tiquiry 

exclaimed Linda, as though 
the comparison sugge 


Oh, dow t, ma!” 
ygested something painful 

- Merey sakes alive, 

I didn’t 
likely to spunk up, and goodness, Lindy, what és 
the matter ? isther’? J 


Lindy, don’t be so tetehv! 
mean nothing Hiram Sfearus ain't 
Ther’ ain’t no trouble, 
know Mis’ Stearns is—" 

“Oh Linda interrupted, in a 
vthing is all right enough 
well le 


choking 


But you 


no! 
voice; “evel 
know vess she must date me!” 

Phe mother did not puta protecting arm about 
did the child draw nearer to het 
Among the New England hills the re 
serve of the Puritan and the unconscious dread 
Nor would this de 
cided woman have ventured, under ordinary cir- 
in regard Yo 
She felt now that she might speak, 


disguised 


her child, not 


mother 
of many words are inborn. 
cumstances, to advise her daughter 
a Jove affair. 
yet she her feeling in an indignant 
tone 


“Well, you needn't 


will rise up a 


fret for fear Hiram Stearns 
Aun’ I should hope, 
Lindy Gyles, you wouldi’t want to go where yer 
Not that your pa not I ever had 
Hiram. But he does take after 


: . . +s 
his pa, Who Was real kind and clever— 


gainst anybody 


wa'’n't wanted, 
invthin aginst 

“Oh, ma!” broke in the girl, with some spirit, 
when her mother used the last word in its mild, 
New England ‘Pm Hiram’s 


than cleve Everybody says, and pa says—” 


sense, sure more 
‘Yes, | know, Lindy, your pa does say he’s the 
in ‘The Gr 


but he knuckles 


pa 


ovel 
Her 


stews 


t nan 


Stearns, his done before 


him. An’ she never could git our sendin’ 


you away to school last winter family al 


Wavs enough to 
Every hired 
There, I’ve been 
suid it, an’ I should like to know ef 
she’s been pitchin’ into Hiram ?”’ 

‘No Hiram didn't but he 
wasn't very talkative last night at singing-school.” 
Linda spoke wearl added with 
I guess though he means to have a talk 
I suppose she does think 


Was rampajus, and she 
wear the legs off ’n a cast-iron pot, 
man that lives there savs that 
an done an’ 


-that is say 80; 


Lf then less re- 
serve, * 
with her before long 
sights of him.’ 

- Humph! thinks sights of him because he’s het 
himself. He's his 
all have—an’ he just oughter 


You 


was spoke as plain to once as she speaks to other 


son, an’ not ‘cause he’s got 
own life to live—we 
stan’ up an’ tell her so. pa says ef she 
folks, she’d come off en her high hoss an’ be 
kinder I's an awful thing for a 


person always to have their own way!” 


considerate. 


The pair had now reached their own home on 
the straggling main street. The girl paused with 
her hand on the latch, listened a moment with 
nervous intensity, then murmured : 

‘You don’t suppose he’s come and gone 9” 

* Land, no, of hain’t! He always 
takes the ford road, an’ you'd ’a’ heard his bug- 
gv ef he’d drove by when we was at Aunt Hope’s. 
Something may have turned up to hender him a 

ttle: 
about pasturin’ and changin’ work.” 

Mrs. Gyles said this cheerfully, and there was 
a decisive air about her, before which Linda was 


course he 


the men-folks are all ’round now seein’ 


into the house 

After the various kitchen clocks of the village 
had struck ten, not a light was visible save Aunt 
Hope’s. Every one knew that “ Aunt Hope never 
put out her light in any sort o’ season,” and this 
evening she might have been seen moving about 
in her low-studded kitchen instead of 
braiding at the east window. 

All her life Aunt Hope had known no way but 
“to love, honor, and obey.” She had hidden her 
her unrelenting husband after Hi- 
ram’s angry leave-taking; she had obeyed a 
stern command, and had never spoken to the 
girl, who, after sharing her waiting a short time, 
had married another admirer. Abijah May died, 


borne 


seated 


from 


tears 
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and then his wife was ruled only by an idea— 
the idea that Hiram would yet return. She had 
grown wizened and gray in its service, yet to- 
night a flush burned on either thin cheek. She 
drew a little black and white checked shawl over 
her bent calico-clad shoulders, and, talking to 
herself, went slowly out-of-doors : 

“Tam beat out—moppin’ that last room give 
me a stitch in my side. But I must git me a lit- 
tle It’s real chillsome, an’ Hiram 
may come in all tuckered out after ridin’ so fur 
in the cars. I didn’t tell Mis’ Gyles [’'d been 
a-moppin’, she would ’a’ fumed so. An’ I didn’t 
let on Pd heard from Hiram, I don’t see what 
I done with that telegraph, but I’m sure I got it. 
Lemme see—it was yesterday. Lor’, how took 
aback folks will be when we walk into meetiu’ 
together—me an’ Hiram!” and the little sere 
figure trembled with noiseless laughter. She 
gathered up a few sticks and re-entered her 
house. Drawing her breath painfully, she sank 
into the straight-hacked rocking-chair by the 
window ; 

“Dear me, how fetched I be for breath!” she 
panted; “but I fev cleaned up. I'm real glad 
Mis’ Gyles did bring in some victuals, ef I didn’t 
really need ’em, for I'd like to get Hiram a real 
fillin’ breakfast. I guess Hiram will see that the 
foiks as hev helped his mother is paid; but I'll 
keep on braidin’ just the same. It does look 
slick here, if nothin’ more.” She glanced about 
the room with evident satisfaction. The newly 
mopped floor had a braided rug before the cook 


Ing-stove ; 


more wood, 


there was a table against the wall and 
On 
a lamp-stand beside the window stood the lamp, 
whose light, falling through an open door, illu- 
minated the fresh patchwork quilt of a neatly 
made bed 


a splint-bottomed arm-chair near the stove 


The clock on the mantle-piece was ticking tow- 
ard eleven 

“Seems like that clock ‘Hi-ram, Hi 
mused Aunt Hope. Just then the whis 


tle of an arriving train made the silent night 


said: 
ram,’ ” 
air quiver, With both hands pressed to het 
heart, Aunt Hope started to her feet. She put 
her face against the window - pane, then drew 
quickly back 


“What a fool I be! 


down 


As ef he could fly right 


here in a minute! Tl just sit down an’ 
wait like folks.” 

She sat down, but it of 
again, she started out to her old post beside the 


fullen 


was no use, 

man’s 
step broke the hush that had closed in’ behind 
the departing train. fell on the 
old woman’s listening ear she grasped an out 
The 
came rapidly on, and a tall, straight figure was 


Lhe 


trate, Sefore she could reach it a 


As the sound 


spreading lilac branch for support. steps 
passing up “The Lane” past her verv gate 
old woman could not move her weak limbs. 

“Hiram! /iiranm!” The longing, the despair, 
the hope of thirty years was in that ery, 

He heard : 
stopped the rushing blood in his veins when he 
heard that. He knew it 
Throwing down the small 
bag he earried, he rushed back into the vard; 
an old woman threw up her arms and fell un- 
him. He lifted and carried 
tenderly into the house, where he laid her 
the bed the light him. He 
quickly brought water from the pail that stood 


It stopped him in his path; it 


his name called like 


was a mother’s ery, 


conscious against 
het 
on which showed 
beside the cupboard aoor, vet hardly expected to 
see the eves open, although he wet forehead and 
He laid his the old woman's 
heart, and as he did so she moved and clasped 
it there with both her own. 


lips hand over 
Her eves unclosed, 
to gaze with the 
of 


lips moved twice before she cou 


inspired look of realized hope 
him who ber over her. Her 
ld speak; then 
she said, weakly, still clinging to his hand: 

“Yer didn’t ver, Hiram, 
if ver had forgotten the old place ? I had a 
kitch—I couldn't git no further; but I knew ef 
I could only call, ve’d know ver ma’s voice 
Blood is thicker’n water. Oh, how I be fetched 
An’ I'm mussin’ ver bed dreadful. 
I mus’ git up,” 


into the face 


knew ver ma’s voice, 


for breath! 
and she strove to rise, 
“No, no, you just stay still,’ said the other, 
“T guess Mis’ Gvles will 
come over and fix you up, if I run over—” 

és, No, no, Hiram,” she begged, “TI don’t want 
nobody but von ’round now. 


with gentle firmness, 


I'm comin’ out of 
Set down—set down by the bed. 
know how I’ve watched all these vears 
give you up, just a-hopin’ to see ver 
my side again, I know yer glad to 
come back from ver wanderin’s - 
much—men-folks don’t run on as women-folks 
do—” She closed her eyes a moment, then fixed 
them again on the sunburnt face that did not 
move away, 

“] sided against yer, Hiram, an’ I don’t blame 
nobody for it,’ she said. After a few 
had elapsed she spoke again: 

“Ver like hisn—like hisn 
was when we was merried. When I meet him, 
I can tell him it’s all right, Hiram.” 

She said yet again, more feebly: “Yer may 
have regretted, Hiram. The Bible savs: ‘ What- 
soever a man soweth that shali he reap’; but yer 
can’t know what a mother feels, If you had, 
you'd ’a’ forgot yer anger an’ come back, wouldn't 
yer, Hiram ?” 

The brown eves were full of tears. 

“Yes, that’s what I'd do,” he said, hoars 
“But you're gittin’ tired, ain’t you ?” 

“No; [I’m better, an’ I want to git up. 
mussin’ ver bed.” 


it all right. 
You don't 
an’ never 
settin’ by 
ef yer don’t sav 


moments 


eyes are brown 


I'm 
Then a strange gray shadow 
crept over her face, and the eves grew strained 
in their gaze. 

“Is it mornin’, Hiram ?” she whispered, 

“No, not yet,” he answered, soothingly. He 
felt the frail fingers releasing his strong ones. 

“T guess it is mornin’, Hiram. It’s all bright 
outside the winder. I hear the birds singin’— 
how yer curls shine! Sing too, Hiram — sing, 
Hiram.” Se 
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The words were scarcely audible, and he could 
not see the old face plainly, for the mist that rose 
before his eves. 

Aunt Hope’s lips breathed, and with 
a shaking voice Hiram Stearns sang what first 


“Sing,” 
came to him—a song the choir was just learning 
from the ** New Collection” 

“One sweetly solemn thonght 
Comes to me o’er and o’er; 
I'm nearer home to-day 
Than I’ve ever been before. 





‘*Nearer my Father’s house, 
Where the many mansions be; 
Nearer the Great White Throne, 
Nearer the Jasper Sea.’ 


As he sang his voice rose stronger and clearer, 
as though his soul had been tempted upward by 


f 
yt 


that other one now seeking some one of those 
“many mansions.” 

To his young spirit, all hot and smarting from 
he sharp words of his jealous mother, had come 
a vision of the quic fleeting of the years, & Vision 
of the pitiful waste that anger makes, and the 
He could not have expressed 
his feeling, In 
the sight of Aunt Hope’s darkening eves he had 
been her own son returned, Hiram 
felt glad, as he jaid the hand wh 


pathos of mistakes, 
but it would influence his 
not another's. 
h 

in his across the quiet breast, that she had called, 
that he had heard, 
at her peaceful face, then turned, ind, without 


He stood gazing a moment 


locking the door, the man left the house 
of death 
The sun Hir 


heauty of his home hill-tops as he passed out of 


young 


was rising; im enelv the 


the morning | 


lis soul awoke 
f this world as had Aunt Hope's w 
d for her 


at rhit 
a it 


the Vv 1g 
hen 


ard 
ind song Oo 
the hi {f another dawne 


W 


ght o 


the 


tow 
Mrs, 
not 


irhest face lots 


walked across 
He 


hoped 


he 
Gv that 


would 


homestead, knew 


Linda 


from his 


up; he 
he he 
1 It was addressed to Miss Linda 
le, Mass. 


looked i l 


pocket a 


\. 


walked drew 
sic 
He 


“She shall hevet 


moment, saving 


know anvthing about 1 


he tore the jovless thing into fragments, wl 


ht morning breeze chased away from 


fence 
Mrs 


ickens, 


ne the 
Lire 


if 
and, to feed the cl 


just as out 

cackling among these, and an exe 

prise from Mrs, Gvles 

“ Merev sakes alive! 

His 
“Only from Aunt Hope's 1 

by 


where 
im Stearns ” 
I was com 


and I’ve 


ouse 


ing 


last night and she stopped me, 
been there till now—” 
‘Ti 
hed t 


Mrs 
knew by lis face, and as 


ren she's gone!” said Gyles, 


one She 

* Poor old critter or i 

kept thinkin’ of the night, 

l oughter have staid. Why di 

ghit for me, Hiram ? 
wav here?” 

Vv rephed We 1, vou 3 

head I was her Hiram, and didn’t want 


l thought hurt 


her in and 


overt 


I s’pose 


see. she cot it 


twould do more than 
would ha’— 


hotl 
roth 


—so it 
» eves of 
brushed hers ind 
rit Aunt Philindy y 
d find Lindv—she’s swe 
mit git vel 
Nc 


I must t 


way, 
an’ go 
at 
some breakfa 


to-nigl 


», thank vou. Pll come over it, may- 


e going along home mother 
in a worry. 


rto “eo 


could 


iad better ra) 


(ry She had he 


told 
farm alone” nh 
she 
all le 


the trouble 


is really gone is 


ne 


did not 


f, * to lose had her all 


ws 
she 


She would not even ac 


that was Wish to share 


him with another, KnOW 
edge this to herself, vet she knew there was no 
t the girl he 
mad d 


ive 


thing to had chosen 


Hiram’s 


was 


said 
st 
something she could 
and it crushed her. Every 
night had shiver, 

black eved woman, who moved 


” iguinst 


almo wordless ange eparture 
never | Imacine 


train-whistle in 
made her She was a 
with a nervous 


quickness; but this morning her work “ dragged,” 


and at six o'clock the ¢ 


lishes were not done she 
had sat rigid and silent opposite the two hired 


nen t 


ims 


breakfast, without explaining 
But the midst of 


misery 


ibsence, in 


now, 
of 


She sank 


Washing, a sense her suddenly over 


powered her, 
and burving het 
is only those do who se 
She did 
Hiram was beside her ; 

1 het 
I have 
least 
“No, vou can’t,” she erie 


into beside the 


Lchair 


table, head in her apron, wept 
dom indulge in tears. 


not hear the openit 
moo 
upor houlder, 


come back, mother, I can’t 


at vo away peaceable 

1, sharply, seizing his 
You mus’n't go at al 
you can git her, if you want to, this very m 
ute, but vou ean’t go West! If you do, I 
git to be just like Aunt Hope, an’ eve rything ll 
vo to rack an’ 


hand—* no vou can’t! 


} 
hal 
Shati 


ruin.” 
If vou 
but 


' 
—rone 


‘Come, mother, don’t take on so want 


course I want to now I 
want to tell vou that Aunt Hope is 


stopped me 


us he re, of Stav; 
She 
st night, in her way, vou know, and 
=o I was there—” 

His mother looked at him solemnly 

‘“T see how it was. 
Hira nh, 
hitch up, an’ PI go down an’ help do what ther’s 
left to do.” 

Both Mrs. Stearns and her son Hiram were 
calm and reserved again as they rode up the 
Lane toward Aunt Hope’s house. 


She thought vou was her 


I know vou done ver best for her Go 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


THE ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. 
See illustrations on page 545 and double page. 


4 ee English Lake District is a very small 
tract of country lying partly in the three 
counties of Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Lan- 
cashire. On the west it is bounded by the Irish 
Sea, on the south by the melancholy sands of 
Morecambe Bay. Taking the extreme limits of 
the district — from Caldbeck in the north to 
Cartmel in the south, and from the sea on the 
west to Shap on the east—it occupies only thirty- 
square This measurement, how- 
ever, includes a fringe of country which, while 
of much interest both for its history and its nat- 
ural beauty, is not, strictly speaking, part of the 
Lake District. 

The actual Lake District—that i 
country lying within an area measured from the 


seven miles. 


8 to say, the 


northern end of Bassenthwaite to the southern 
end of Windermere, and from the western end of 
Ennerdale to the eastern end of Hawes Water— 
occupies Jess than thirty square miles. Yet this 
inconsiderable space of ground holds within it as 
much natural beauty as is to be found within an 
equal space on any other portion of the earth’s 
surface. It has every element of perfect scenery 
ake, sea, and torrent; mountain, valley, and 
tree, moss, and flower, of 
the scenery in so small a tract of country is most 
remarkable. Nowhere within this land 
has Nature repeated herself, Her combinations 
have been endless, and from the simplest muate- 


crag: The diversity 


magic 


rials she has created a series of scenes, each of 
which appears unsurpassable until you see the 
next 

Nothing could be more peaceful than Grasmere, 
From the 
rocky ghylls and horrid p ecipices of Seafell you 


nothing more savage than Wastwater. 


pass to the smooth and grassy slopes of Skiddaw, 
Derwentwatet a pearl, 
ts Windermere 
winds toward the plains more like a river than a 
! 
| 


Is Se 


t compactly, like 
immong | encirenmg mountains 5 
In the vallevs and passes the variety is no 
Borrowdale and Langdale, Patten- 
and Troutbeck, have each its own charac- 
Esk House, Nan Bield and 
Head, differ entirely, each from the other, 
From no two points of view is the aspect of the 


Ke, 


less marked, 


CGirisedale and 
So 
Not only does each mount 


country the same, in 


differ in form, each valley in shape, but the col- 
oring and foliage differs in places separated per- 
haps only by a mile or two. This variety the 
first feature that the 
stranger, the next Is its comp ictness, 

In this respect the English Lake District bears 
i most favorable comparison with North Wales, 
and leaves the Highlands of Scotland far behind. 
No English mountain can compare in impressive 
bulk with Ben-Nevis 


scenery the strikes 


Is 


no English mountain, not 
even the magnificent dome of Great Gable itself, 
can equal Trifeen, that superb pyramid of rock 
which overhangs the Pass of Nant and 
English rival 
Snowdon horseshoe of five separate 
But the of Seotch and Welsh 
scenery are separated by tracts of mountainous 
: i 
itis a question whether we do not exaggerate the 


ancon : 


no assemblage of mountains can 


the great 
peaks, gems 


country in which travelling is a weariness 
beauty and grandeur of the scenery in proportion 
to the 


the 


reach It, 


extent to which the spirits are depressed 
bleak wilds which must be traversed to 

In the English Lake District this draw- 
back not exist. There i foot of 
ground within the district is dull or un 
lovely, save the spots which 


ind 


does Ss not a 
which 
have been scarred 
blasted by mines and quarrie s. Once with 
Nature offers a 
continued feast to eye and heart. 
that} 


ts upon the imagination which at first seem to 


in the boundaries of the district 
The seenery 
is so admirably proportioned 


t produes s ef- 


right only to scenery of a 
is that th 
scenery is dependent quite as much upon 
its proportion as upon its bulk or height Were 

Andes wld be finer 
than the Alps, and the Himalayas than the Andes 
So deeply impressed was Wordsworth by this, 
lake 
he de 


’ } 
Criice 


belong by sublimer 


id. The truth, of course, e charm of 


It hot so, the wo Hecessary y 


among other characteristics of the English 
scenery-—its exquisite proportion—that 
voted considerable in bh noble 
f rough the District of the Lakes in the North of 
kngla id to that ol 
birth might even be placed in a competition for 
by with Switzerland, and 
some points in the encounter. 

The mountainous regions of Cumberland, West- 
moreland, and 


space 


showing the country his 


beauty side side gain 


Lancashire 
The together, to 
height of about three thousand feet, from a 
great plain They are 
small space of ground, and beyond each of the 
highest pe Skiddaw and Bleneathra on the 
north, Seafell Pike on the west, Helvellyn on the 
east, and Coniston Old Man the 
high land rapidly melts down into the surround- 
ing plains, The district like a citadel 
rounded with earthworks, and as a citadel it has 


present, remarkable 


physical features. veaks rise 
Lie 
ri grouped within a very 


iks 


on south—the 


is sur- 
There is searcely 
the eve 
onee travel out of the district, either 
the sea and the distant Isle of Man, 
Firth and far-away Criffel, on 

toward the moorlands of Yorkshire, Durham, and 

Northumberland 
| the sole height. 


been used by race after race 


any mountain of eminence from which 


oes not at 
Toward or 
| toward the Solway 
with solitary 
A between the 


summits of Seafell Pike and Great Gable mav be 


as 


Ingleborough 
point midway 
| taken as the centre of the principal mountain svs- 
tem of the district From this point the great 
valleys radiate, according to Wordsworth, * like 
spokes from the nave of a wheel.” Langdale, 
Eskdale, Wastdale, Ennerdale, and Borrowdale. 
all, roughly speaking, have their beginnings at 
this central point, as the traveller may satisfy 
himself by studying either of the models of the 
district which are exhibited at Keswick. 
In addition to the valleys and peaks which 
make up the mountain system which Words- 


worth, with so much reason, likens to the s] 
of a wheel, there are two other mountain grou 


ANSWHRS 


These are the mountain island formed by Skid s 
daw and Blencathra on the north of the distric 

and, secondly, the long range of Helve livn, with 
Fairfield and St. Sunday crag. Helve 
the Scafell by 
valley, extending almost due north and south 
from Grasmere to Threlkeld. With Helvellyn 
we may for convenience class High Street and its 


P.—Smax 


vn 


is sep 


arated from group a long, deep 


accompanying heights, though these properly 
form a fourth mountain group by themselves 
Our illustrations represent many of the chi 
points of interest in this beautiful region. 
The village of Bowness, shown in the | 
tration on page 545, is on the shore of Win: 
mere, about half-way up the lake. It is be 
situated, and is the centre of 


Professor Wilson's house, Ellera 


fully 
community, 
is about a mile and a half distant, at the vill 
of Windermere. 

The second illustration on 
of 
very frequently during tl 


the 


ste 


same age 


one the small passenger mers whic 
tourist 


Winderme 


niles 


ie season 
Lake 


ten 


Lakeside, at the foot of 
at its | 
the left, in the engraving, 


Ambleside, he 
are 


The 


seen t 
Hed the Langdale Pikes. ste: 
Ambleside 

fine panoramic view of 


Wi 


Ambleside, looking 


dermet 
taken f 


make 


rom hear dow! 


it 
long, winding shape of Windermere detracts from 


some has heen suggested that the 


be ake, and gives it the char 
For all that, it ith Der 
wentwater and Ullswater among the most | \ 
tiful of all the English lakes, Many eminent men 
have lived on the borders of Windermere In- 
deed the whole district is hallowed with memories 


of the group of Lake poets— W ordsworth, Cole- 


ts tutv asa more 


acter of a rivet ranks Ww 


ridge, and others—who have immortalized every 
nook and corner thereof, 
general view of which 


Ambleside, a is given in 


our illustration, is now a considerable town, boast- 
ing several good hotels and manv lodging-houses, 
It has been the residence of Wordsworth, Harriet 
Martineau, Dr. Arnold, W. E. Forster, and 


celebrities. There eXtensive 


remains, showing that it was the site of a 


nat 
other are Roman 
Roman 
Stock Gull Force is a well-known wate 

fall just behind the Salutation Hotel. Every ar 

tist the the Old Mill, 
which is one of the most picturesque in the cou 

trv. 

One of the most remarkable feat 


Lake 


vellvn 


station, 


who visits lakes paints 


District scenery is the Striding Rock, 
The ridge 

The 

steep, but, except to verv nervous persons 


Limost 


can be bestridden at 


anv point slope of its sides 


weak heads, there is no danger in traversi! 


Seott’s well-known poem, 
of the 


lark brow 


Wordsworth’s “ Fidelity,” 

famous wherever the English lar 

Wythburn Church, at the for 

vellvn, is called the smallest in E 
The little house, the Traveller's Rest, 

shown in our illustration, is said to be the hig 
Engiand. It 


the Kirkstone Pass, between I 


spoken, 


iwlan 


stands at the highest po 
ur 


-atterdale 


bleside Coaches alwavs stop here for 


sengers to refresh themselves, 


The High Street Range, so called because 


Romans carried a road alone its summit, 


ong chain of mountains on the outskirts of 


viet. They do not contain any special feat 
interest 
Ethwaite Water is a minor lak 
Coniston and Windermere. 


ing 


The scenery 


, 
ce, ly 


y pastoral; green fields, plantations, and 


Eth 


e description | 


houses give the valley a cheerful aspect 


waite Water is the scene of th 


Wordsworth in the prelude of “Skating by Moon 
chit.” 


Ullswater of the lar I most be 


tiful of the 


is one gest al 
It is shaped 


{ 
ol 


lakes. in a zigzag, with 


three reaches, the upper which is seer 


one 


our illustration on the double page, in which 


lake, a fine g 
Anothet 


Ing up he roup ol Moun tais 


round its head illustration of St 
row Crag 
gin of | 
foliage is remarkably | 

Ara Force, at 
given, is one of the most romantic and beaut 
of all the Lake District water-falls. Anothe 


mous water-fall is Dungeon Gill, situated it 


shows a we KnOWnh VieW on 


liswater The coloring of the 
veantiful 


Ullswater, a vies 


Langdale Vallev, near the well-known Langd 
Pikes. The water pours from a deep, 
in t This 


Wordsworth’s poems, 


ern 1 TrTOCKS, Is the scene 


Grasmere, with its lovely lake and et 
green island, is a gem in the diadem of th 
District. T 
situated 


all sides by high mountains. 


It has several good hotels. 


is a cup-like hollow, surrounde 
The locality 


of Wordswor 


scribed minutely in’ several 
poems, 
The church at Grasmere is beautiful 
The river Rothay partly surrounds the chu 
e Wordsworth family ¢ ried, a 
illustration. Wordsworth’s grave 
is close to the parapet above the river. 
Rvdal Water is one of the smallest of the | 


being only half 


vard where tl 
shown in the 


kes, 


ana 


a mile lons searcelv a tl 
There is fine skating | 
ing the winter Nab Cottage, an ivv-cove 
tage the lake, was 
Hartley Coleridge. 


of a mile broad. ere du 
red cot 
inhabited by 
Rydal Hall, 
Fleming 
Mount, 


thirtv-seven 


} 
close to long 


Close bv is 


seat the ancient family o 
the best-known spot 
Wordsworth lived for 
died, April 25, 

The house stands on a slight 
few vards above the church, and is shown in our lence f 
illustration. Other sketches show his cottage and Diya aoe 
his lodgings at Hawkshead. } 


is Rv 


ve 


where he 1850, in his eightieth — 
f Mass 


year. acclivity a 


| 
| 
| 


| marriage. 


t 


wed 
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WYTHBURN CHURCH—SMALLEST CHURCH IN ENGLAND 
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PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own CorrESPONDENT.] 
| pcg! is in process of creating a distine- 


tive style for our period out of the proceeds 
of various former epochs. Preserving Louis 
XVI. draperies, and to some extent Louis XV 
paniers, she borrows some few details of the Di 
rectoire, a little of the Empire, and much of the 
Restoration. The result of the commingling of 
these elements is a toilette which bears the stamp 
of modernism, and is full of surprises and origi 
nality, frequently charming, and often, also, it 





must be admitted, ludicrous or ugly. It imposes 
discrimination on a woman, and due regard of face, 
figure, age, means, and connections in her selec- 
tion, with the penalty of being ridiculously dress- 
ed if she makes a mistake. 

there is the Japanese dress 


To cite an example, 

This is made of 
Japanese crape, preferably of a brilliant red, em- 
broidered with native birds and kiosks in old-gold 
silk; it is almost entirely flat, the front crossed 
from top to bottom, and the neck trimmed with 
abundantly gathered lace, which is brought down 
the slanting front to the waist. A woman who is 
very young, very pretty, and very rich, may wear 
such a gown a limited number of times, and it 
will be considered charming; but let a woman 
who is very young, very pretty, and not rich wear 
it an unlimited number of times, and it will be 
found ridiculous; while if a woman who is neither 
young nor pretty undertakes to wear it, it will be 
simply horrible, 
only accessible to women of means, who can re 
new them from day to day; such butterflyfrncies 
are not intended to take root. 

There is a truce for the moment to the quarrel 
between those contending for and against the 
tournure; it is secure for the present, but I 
shall not be surprised to see the combat renewed 
next winter; the prudent party is the neutral 
one, which admits that there are two sides to the 
question, and that each shall lave liberty of choice 
to dress either with or without a bustle, as best 
suits her. The majority of thin dresses are al- 
ready made with a straight full skirt, almost 
without drapery, its only ornament a long and 
wide sash, which is folded about the 
Large-meshed tulle dresses, which are worn 
more and more, and will be used for evenings 
next winter, are also made with straight skirts 
amply gathered ; or sometimes the skirt is com 


Caprices in matters of dress are 


Waist 


posed of two or three flounces, which are border- 
ed with three or five rows of very narrow moiré 
ribbon above the hem, or in place of the ribbons 
with three or five narrow tucks. Tulle dresses 
are made of all colors—black, white, and the en- 
tire range of intervening dark and medium tints; 
they will replace the universal lace dress next 
winter. Red dresses are still worn in great num- 
bers, and, it may be added, will continue to be 
worn. A red wool dress is a favorite beach or 
watering-place toilette. This usually has a corse- 
let of black moiré, or a very and long 
sash of black moiré mbbon, with a border of nai 
row moiré ribbons on the skirt above the hem, 
and along the edges of the drapery. With such 
wide-brimmed black hat is 
trimmed with black moiré ribbon or large black 
wings, and the gloves and stockings are also 
black. forms 
much worn, and will be used for dinner and thea- 
tre toilettes next autumn and winter; 
made of silk of the color of the 
trimming. Some of them are ingeniously pleat- 
ed to produce the effect of a fragment of the 
material not cut, but draped to the form and 
fastened with a few pins. In some cases they 
are made of wide ribbon, and completed by a 


wide 


a dress a worn, 


Corselets or bodices of all are 
they are 


dress or its 


large bow with long ends at one side or at the 
back. One, which is worn over a draped cor- 
sage, is composed ola back and two fronts, the 
fronts as high as a corsage under the arms, and 
from there hollowed out at the top and bottom 
to the middle of the front, where they meet in a 
that is fastened button 
bodices are made of moiré to be 
worn with various dresses, 

Among the first autumn wraps recently 
It is made to 
For a costume of prune-col- 


point with a single 


Some black 
made 
is one of quite an original shape. 
match a costume. 
ored Benguline, it is of Bengaline, with the upper 
part, the fronts to the shoulders, and the back to the 
armholes, of damassé silk or brocade. The front is 
shaped like a fitted corsage ; 
pleats, which are adjusted toward the waist, and 
from there continue to the bottom of the wrap, 
which falls almost as long as the skirt. For winter, 
this handsome wrap is made of velvet for the back 
and side forms, which forma sort of sleeve. Anoth- 
erearly autumn wrap is a short mantle extending 
only an inch or two beyond the waist. Its shape 
1s straight, shirred about the neck, and bordered 
with a finely pleated frill with pinked edges; it 
has a bonne femme hood, whici: is large and round, 
and is always made of changeable silk, with a su- 
rah lining in one of the colors When not re- 
quired for warmth it is carried on the arm. 

It is hard to tell where the love of gold will lead 
finally, for it is worn on all parts of the dress now. 
One of the new trimmings for next winter is a 
yoke of gold passementerie, with cuffs to match. 
This is to be worn on a variety of dresses. The 
yoke has the shape and size of a deep square col- 
lar in the back, while the front is in two points, 
which meet at the throat only, and spread out- 
ward. It is a convenient thing to possess, for 
with it one or the other simply made silk corsage 
can be rendered very dressy at short notice. A 
noteworthy feature of next winter’s fashions is 
that sleeves are steadily growing fuller on the 
shoulder, where some of them form quite a large 
puff. Another detail is seen in trimmings of crépe 
or tulle of a color, which take the place of the 
old-time white neck-wear. The neck and sleeves 
of a dress are finished with a pleating of tulle or 
crépe of the color of the dress, or, if it is figured, 
of the color of the figure ; this is exceptional vet, 
but promises to become more general. When the 


the back has three 
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trimming is of tulle, it is sometimes arranged in 
a small draped fichu about the neck, and puffs in 
the sleeves. With a changeable silk dress the 
tulle is of one of the two colors. When white 
trimming is used, it is scalloped in the color of 
the dress. 

The majority of summer corsages, and some of 
those destined for autumn and winter, are more 
or less pleated on the front and crossed. There 
is always room for some display of fancy in cor 
sages and sleeves. Sleeves are seldom entirely 
plain now, except for street dresses worn in the 
morning, and for very unpretending costumes ; 
almost all others are more or less pleated or 
puffed on the shoulders. Corsages are of unnum- 
bered variety, but those pleated and crossed in 
some fashion, opening on a plastron or chemi- 
sette, are the most popular. Many are madeof a 
décolleté shape, shirred all around, and completed 
by a guimpe at the top. Corsages with a round or 
laced belt have often a flounce the 
dress material below the belt. Corsages of hand- 
some silk reception or dinner dresses for autumn 
have the neck slightly crossed at the front and 
back, and bordered with galloon of gold or beads, 
which forms a heading for a narrow 
gold gauze. 

Halo hats are becoming 
the advances, and promise to go over 
into winter. As the name indicates, they encir- 
cle the face like the aureole on a saint’s picture 
For the present season they are of straw, faced 
with velvet or with shirred tulle (black, cream, or 
white), and trimmed with pop- 
pies, and pomegranate blossoms for the black 
hats, and clematis, jasmine, and narcissus for 
white ones. In the way of fancy jewelry, belts 


of lace or 


ruche of 


more numerous as 


season 


flowers—roses, 





of open-work metal are reappearing, with a 
large round or square medal attached. Fine 
bangle bracelets are worn as high as thirty in 
number, connected to form one, which is called 
a “month of luck.’ Watch chatelaines are 
adorned with a coat of arms when the wearer is 
entitled to one, and it may be surmounted by a 
crown; the watch is hung to the chatelaine, 
which is attached to the belt. Some handsome 


toilettes for country-house receptions have a 
skirt of cream or écru moiré, partly covered by 
a second skirt of very light wool of the same 
color, which is embroidered in gold at its lower 
edge; the embroidery is very deep and quite 
thick ; the corselet is covered with gold embroid- 
erv, and also the flat sleeves of moiré, which are 
surmounted by a deep puff of the wool around 
the armhole. EmMELINE Raynonp. 





THE CELLAR. 


N a great majority of city houses the cellar is 

utilized solely for the storage of fuel, and the 
accommodation of all lumbering trash, such as 
furniture broken beyond repair, old boxes and 
rags, bottles, and other elements 
of the junk-shop. 

Often do ashes choke the rear part, while the 
rest of the floor is thickly strewn with old straw, 
bran, and shavings, once the wrappings of bric-a- 
brac and china, Perhaps some of the empty bot- 
tles had once been set regularly against the wall ; 
but many of them had fallen over, and others 
have been carelessly thrown upon them; alto- 
gether they form a confused, disorderly mass, 
plentifully sprinkled with broken glass, and glow- 
ing here and there with the warm tones contrib- 
uted by fragments of flower-pots. The 
dows, though built to provide light and venti- 
lation, are unable to perform their duty, owing to 


empty chests, 








winh- 


the accumulation of grime and cobwebs upon their 
panes, and to the fact that they are frequently 
glued fast in their frames by the combined ac- 
tion of dust from within and moisture from with- 
out, 

Such negligence is culpable; and when one 
considers the amount of sickness, sometimes end- 
ing fatally, resulting from the moisture and poi- 
sonous miasms that, arising in the cellar, rapidly 


pervade the entire house, it may be called crimi- 
nal. But, given a house whose cellar is in bad 
condition, cleanliness and good plumbing will 
svon make a vast improvement, 

First and foremost, health and its great sus- 


tainer, cleanliness, demand a dry cellar. The floor, 
in order to prevent the entrance of moisture from 
below, must be laid with cement or asphalt, and 
the cesspools and plumbing must be in good con- 
dition. To prevent the moisture 
from above, the pavement in the front area and 
in the rear court-vard must be firmly cemented 
the 
drip through their crevices after a heavy rain or 
during the thawing period. 

Every house-keeper knows how much valuable 
space in closets or in the store-room is demanded 
by the empty trunks that are required when trav- 
and which must stand somewhere when 
not in use. She knows, too, how frequently her 
staircase, walls, and ceilings are injured by the 
carelessness of expressmen carrying them to and 
from the street, She is subject to this annoy- 
ance at any time, for although her own trunks 
are moved but once or twice a vear, a change of 
servants is always accompanied by the descent of 
one trunk as it takes its departure, and the as- 
cent of the other one upon its arrival, and is fol- 
lowed by the painful discovery of bits of plaster 
upon the stair carpets, and corresponding holes 
in the walls, not to mention an occasional broken 
gas globe, or a totally demolished gas bracket. A 
practicable way to obviate this is to have a plat- 
form of boards built at one end of the cellar, raised 
a foot above the floor, upon which a large number 
of trunks, including those of the servants, can be 
safely stored. 

When a trunk is required for use it can be 
easily placed in the basement hall, and there 
packed or unpacked as the case may be. Follow- 
ing this plan prevents damage to the walls, and 


entrance of 


between flag-stones; otherwise water will 


elling, 
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does away with the annoyance of finding accom- 
modation for the bulky article above-stairs. 

Separate bins for wood, and for range and fur- 
nace coal, are extremely desirable; they add to 
the neat appearance of the entire cellar, and keep 
their contents within their proper bounds. 

There are many modes of building them, but 
a simple and practical way is to firmly plant four 
uprights, one at each corner of the square ov ob 
long of the desired dimensions. The wall of the 
cellar may be utilized for one side, and cross- 
boards nailed to the uprights form two more. 
The front must be arranged so as to allow its en- 
tire removal when the bins require filling. This 
can be done by grooving the two uprights, so 
that the boards can be shoved upward and lift- 
ed out. The coal-heaver, beginning of course at 
the lowest, returns each board to its place as it 
becomes necessary to curb the limit of the in- 
creasing pile. An opening large enough to eas- 
ily admit the shovel is left in the lowest board, 
so that the fuel can be readily obtained. 

In a cool corner of the cellar, remote from the 
furnace, build a shelved and roomy closet, whose 
door is provided with a lock, for the storing of 
jellies, preserves, pickles, ete., the floor of which 
can be utilized for the winter's stock of potatoes. 
To keep the closet light and well ventilated, have 
it built of slats like a picket-fence. The wine 
cellar can be built in a similar manner. 

Shelves may be attached to the walls here and 
there, and will prove convenient to hold empty 
bottles, which should be ranged in an orderly 
manner; pints and quarts in separate rows. 
Flower-pots, if inverted, and set one over the 
other, may also be placed upon these shelves, 
and are out of danger of breakage. 

If rags are allowed to accumulate awaiting the 
ragman, keep them in a large case or trunk te 
prevent their being scattered over the floor. 

Soap boxes, empty cases, and useless articles 
of furniture should at once be reduced to kind- 
lings, and thrown into the wood-bin. 

Bulbs, when removed from the garden, can be 
thrown into a basket, and hung from a conven- 
ient hook in the ceiling or under-side of a shelf, 
Children’s sleds, garden implements, and sundry 
other articles can be hung from the walls, and 
the hose, unless coiled about a hose carriage, may 
be rolled up and tied, and suspended in the same 
manner, 

Furnaces, like the ranges, ought to be treated 
to a thorough cleaning once a year. This had 
best be attended to in the spring or early sum- 
mer, The soot and fine ashes that have accumu- 
lated are thus removed, and the furnace can be 
started at a moment’s notice. Many a household 
has been made uncomfortable on the arrival of 
cold weather by the necessity of waiting for the 
proper repairs to be made, which had been too 
long delayed. Every house-keeper should thor- 
oughly comprehend the draughts and working of 
her furnace, for, even where a man is employed 
to attend it, through his carelessness, or for some 
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other reason, the poisonous fumes of coal gas may 
enter the living apartments, and instead of being 
compelled to await his next visit, or to eall in 
outside help, her own knowledge, aided by per- 
sonal inspection, will at once tell her where the 
trouble lies. 

Furthermore, it is absolutely necessary for her 
to know where to find the stop-cock which gov- 
erns the supply of water from the street main, 
and how to shut it off in ease of accident to the 
water-back under the range or the kitchen boiler ; 
also the position and action of those that control 
the hot and cold water supply to the floors above 
the basement. 

Many a time has severe damage, often irrepara- 
ble, resulting from a burst or leaking pipe, been 
sustained, which might have been greatly lessened, 
or even prevented, if the water supply had been 
cut off immediately upon its discovery. 

She must likewise understand the gas-meter— 
not only the reading of the dial, which registers 
the amount of gas consumed, but the stop-cock, 
by which she ean shut the gas off in case of acei- 
dent to bracket or chandelier upstairs, 

A coat of whitewash applied yearly to shelves 
and walls and closets and bins greatly adds to 
the cleanliness of the cellar and lightens its usual 
gloom. 

To keep the cellar as clean and pure as it ought 
to be kept, the house keeper need give but three 
orders, each of which, however, must be implicit- 
ly obeyed: First, the cellar to be thoroughly swept 
not less than once in a fortnight, and during the 
heated term occasionally washed with a broom 
and pleuty of water. Second, all ashes from the 
furnace must be daily removed as long as the 
furnace is kept going. Third, any moist spot 
upon the floor must be reported as soon as de- 
tected. Once reported, it is her duty to immedi- 
ately ascertain its cause, and take the necessary 
steps to prevent its recurrence, 
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CHAPTER IX. 
WITH THE 
 ° we went home again, all well pleased, and I 
bh hoiding the Duke’s ring tight, I promise vou, 
It was a most beautiful ring when I came to look 
at it: a great emerald was in the midst of it, 
with little pearls and emeralds set alternately 
around it. Never was such a grand gift to so 
humble a person. I tied it to a black ribbon and 
put it in the box which held my clothes. But 
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sometimes [ could not forbear the pleasure of 
wearing it round my neck, secretly; not for the 
joy of possessing the ring se much as for remem- 
bering the lovely face and the gracious words of 
the giver. 

At that time I was in my sixteenth year, but 
well grown for my age. Like my father, I am 
above the common stature of women. We con- 
tinued for more than four vears longer to live 
without the company of the boys, which caused 
me to be much in the society of my elders, and 
as much at the Manor House and the Rectory as 
at home. At the former place Sir Christopher 
loved to have me with him all day long if my 
mother would suffer it; when he walked abroad 
I must walk with him; when he walked in his 
garden I must be at his side; when he awoke 
after his afternoon sleep he liked to see me sit- 
ting ready to talk to him, I must play to him 
and sing to him; or I must bring out the back- 
gammon board; or I must read the last letters 
from Robin and Humphrey. Life is dull for 
an old man whose friends are mostly dead, un- 
less he have the company of the young. So 
David in his old age took to himself a young 
wife, when, instead, he should have comforted 
his heart with the play and prattle of his grand- 
children—of whom, I suppose, there must have 
been many families. 

Now, as I was so much with his Honor, I had 
much talk with him upon things on. which wise 
and ancient men do converse with 
girls, and U was often present when he discoursed 
with my father or with his son-in-law, the Ree- 
tor, on high and serious matters. Tt was a time 
of great anxiety and uncertainty, There were 
great Pope burnings in the country, and when 
some were put in pillory for riot at these bon- 
fires not a hand was lifted against them. Thev 
had one at Sherborne on November 17th, the an- 
hiversary of Queen Elizabeth's coronation dav, 
instead « November 5th. Bovs went about the 
streets asking for half-pence and singing, 


not often 





“Up with the ladder, 
And down with the rope; 
Give us a penny 
To burn the old Pope.” 


There were riots in Taunton, where the High- 
Church party burned the pulpit of a 
house; 


meeting- 
people went about openly saying that the 
Roundheads would soon come back again, From 
Robin we heard of the popish plots and the flight 
of the Duke of York, and afterward of Mon- 
mouth’s disgrace and exile, At all the market- 
towns where men gathered together thev talked 
of these things, and many whispered together— 
a thing which Sir Christopher loved not, because 
it spoke of conspiracies and secret plots, where- 
as he was all for bold declaration of conscience, 

In short, it was an anxious time, and evervbody 
understood that serions things would 
should the King die. There were not wanting, 
besides, omens of coming ills—if vou accept such 


happen 


thing as omens or warnings. To Taunton (after 
ward the town most affected by the Rebellion) a 
plain warning was vouchsafed by the rumbling 
and thundering and shaking of the earth i 
so that dishes were knocked down and cups 
broken, and plaster shaken off the walls of houses. 
And ouce (this did I myself see with my own 
eyes) the sun rose with four other suns for eom- 
panions —a most terrifying sight, though Mr. 
Boscorel, who spoke learnedly on omens, had an 


itsell 


explanation of this miracle, which he said was 

And at Ile Brew- 
birth of two girls 
with but one body from the breast downward ; 
their names were Aquila and Priscilla, but I be- 
lieve thev lived only a short time. 

I needs must tell of Mr. Boscorel because he 
was a man the like of whom I have never since 
beheld. I believe there can be few men such as 
he was, who could so readily exchange the world 
of heat and argument for the calm and dispas- 
sionate air of art and musie. 
may venture 


due to natural causes alone. 


ers there was a monstrous 


Even religion (if I 
to say so) seemed of lmpor- 
tance to him than art. [have said that he taught 
me to play upon the spinet. Now that Humphrey 
was gone, he desired my company every day, in 
order, he pretended, that I might grow perfect in 
my performance, but in reality because he was 
lonely at the Rectory, and found pleasure in my 
company We played together—he upon the 
violoncello and I upon the spinet —such music 


less 


as hechose. It was sometimes grave and solemn 
music, such as Lulli’s “* Miserere” or his “ De Pro- 
fundis”; sometimes it was some part of a Roman 
Catholic Mass: then was my soul uplifted and 
wafted heavenward by the chords, which seemed 
prayer and praise fit for the angels to harp before 
the throne. Sometimes it was music which spoke 
of human passions, when I would be, in like man 
ner, carried out of myself. Mv master would 
watch not only my execution, commending or cor 
recting, but he would also watch the effect of the 
music upon my mind. 

“We are ourselves,” he said, “like unto the 
instruments upon which we play. For as 
kind of instrument, as the drum, produces but 
one note; and another, as the eymbals, but a 
clashing which is in itself discordant, but made ef- 
fective in a band; so others are, like the most 
delicate and sensitive violins—those of Cremona 
—capable of producing the finest musie that the 
soul of man hath ever devised. It is by such 
music, child, that some of us mount unto heaven. 
As for me, indeed, 1 daily feel more and more 
that music leadeth the soul upward, and that as 
regards the disputations on the Word of God, the 
letter indeed killeth, but the spirit, which music 
helpeth us to feel—the spirit, I say, giveth life.” 
He sighed, and drew his bow gently aeross the 
first string of his violoncello. “Tis a time of 
angry argument. The Word of God is thrown 
from one to the other as a pebble is shot from 
a sling. It wearies me. In this room, among 
these books of music, my soul finds rest, and the 
spiritual part of me is lifted heavenward. Hum- 


one 
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phrey and you, my dear, alone can comprehend 
this saying. Thou hast a mind like his, to feel 
and understand what music means. Listen!” 
Here he executed a piece of music at which the 
tears rose to my eyes. “That is from the Rom- 
ish Mass which we are taught ignorantly to de- 
spise. My child, I am, indeed, no Catholic, and I 
hold that ours is the purer Church, yet in losing 
the Mass we have lost the great musie with which 
the Catholics sustain their souls. Some of our 
anthems, truly, are good; but what is a single 
anthem, finished in ten minutes, compared with 
a grand Mass which lasts three hours ?” 

Then he had portfolios filled with engravings, 
which he would bring forth and contemplate with 
a kind of rapture, discoursing upon the engraver’s 
art and its difficulties, so that I should not, as is 
the case with ignorant persons, suppose that these 
things were produced without much training and 
skill. He had also boxes full of coins, medals, 
and transparent gems carved most delicately with 
heathen gods and goddesses, shepherds and 
swains, after the ancient fashion, unclothed and 
unashamed, On these things he would gaze with 
admiration which he tried to teach me, but could 
not, because I cannot believe that we may with- 
out blame look upon such figures, Nevertheless, 
they were most beautiful, the hands and faces 
and the very hair so delicately and exquisitely 
carved that vou could hardly believe it possible. 
And he talked solemnly and scholarly of these 
gauds, as if they were things which peculiarly 
deserved the attention of wise and learned men. 
Nav, he would be even lifted out of himself in con- 
sidering them. 

“Child,” he said, “ we know not, and we cannot 
even guess, the wonders of art that in heaven we 
shall learn to accomplish” —as if carving and 
painting were the occupation of angels !—“ or the 
miracles of beauty and of dexterity that we shali 
be able to design and execute. Here, the hand 
is clumsy and the brain is dull; we cannot rise 
above ourselves; we are blind to the beauty with 
which the Lord hath filled the earth for the sol- 
ace of human creatures, Nay, we are not even 
tender with the beauty that we see and love. 
We suffer maidens sweet as the dreams of poets 
to waste their beauty unpraised and unsung. I 
am old, child, or I would praise thee in immortal 
verse. Much I fear that thou wilt grow old with- 
Well, there 
is no doubt more lasting beauty of face and figure 
hereafter to joy the souls of the elect. And thou 
wilt make his happiness for one man on earth. 
Pray Heaven, sweet child, that he look also to 
thine!” 

He would say such things with so grand an air, 
speaking as if his words should command re- 
spect, and with so kindly an eve and a soft smile, 
while he gently atroked the side of his nose, 
which was long, that I was always carried away 
with the authority of it, and not till after IT left 
him did I begin to perceive that my father would 
certainly never allow that the elect should oceupy 
themselves with the frivolous pursuits of paint- 











out the praise of sweet numbers. 


ing and the fine arts, but only with the playing 
of their harps and the singing of praises. It was 
this consideration whieh caused him to consent | 
that his daughter should learn the spinet. I | 
did not tell him (God forgive me for the deceit, 
if there was anv!) that we sometimes played mu- 
sic written for the Mass; nor did I repeat what 
Mr. Boscorel said concerning art and the flinging 





about of the Word of God, because my fathet 
was wholly occupied in controversy, and his prin 
cipal, if not his only, weapon was the Word of 
God 


Another pleasure which we had was to follow 
Humphrey in his travels by the aid of his letters 
and a mappa mundi, or atlas, which the Rector 
possessed. Then I remember, when we heard 
that the bovs were about to ride together through 
France from Montpellier to Leyden in Holland, 
we had on the table the great map of France. 
There were many drawings, coats of arms, and 
other pretty things on the map. 

“It is now,” said Mr, Boscorel, finding out the 
place he wanted, and keeping his forefinger upon 
it, * nearly thirty years since I made the grand 
tour, being then governor to the young Lord Sil- 
chester; who afterward died of the Plague in 
London, else had I been now a bishop, who am 
forgotten in this little place. The boys will ride, 
I take it, by the same road which we took: first, 
because it is the high-road and the safest; next, 
because it is the best provided with inns and rest- 
ing places ; 


and lastly, because it passes through 
the best part of his most Christian Majesty’s do- 
minions, and carries the traveller through 
finest and most stately cities, From Montpellier 
thev. will my finger, child !—to 
Nismes. Before the Revocation it was a great place 
tor those of the Reformed Religion, and a popu- | 
lous town. Here they will not fail to visit the | 
Roman temple, which still stands. It is not, in- 
deed, such a noble monument as one may see in 
Rome; but it is in good preservation, and a fair 
example of the later style. They will also visit 
the great amphitheatre, which should be cleared 
of the mean houses which are now built up with- 
in it, and so exposed in all its vastness to the 
admiration of the world. After seeing these 
things they will direct their way across a deso- 
late piece of country to Avignon, passing on the 
way the ancient Roman aqueduct called the Pont 
de Gard. At Avignon they will admire the many 
echurehes and the walls, and will not fail to visit 
the palace of the Popes during the Great Schism, 
Thence they will ride northward, unless they 
wish first the Roman remains at Arles. 
Thence will they proceed up the valley of the 
Rhone, through many stately towns, till they 
come to Lyons, where, doubtless, they will sojourn 
for a few days. Next they will journey through 
the rich country of Burgundy, and from the an- 
cient town of Dijon will reach Paris through the 
city of Fontainebleau. On the way they will see 
many windows, noble houses, and castles, with 
rich towns and splendid churches, In no coun- 
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try are there more splendid churches, built in the 
Gothie style, which we have now forgotten. 
Some of them, alas! have been defaced in the 
wars (so called of Religion), where, as happened 
also to us, the delicate carved work, the serolls 
and flowers and statues, were destroyed, and the 
painted windows broken, Alas that men should 
refuse to suffer Art to become the minister and 
handmaid of Religion! Yet in the first and most 
glorious temple in which the glory of the Lord 
was visibly present, there were carved and graven 
lilies, with lions, oxen, chariots, cherubim, palm- 
trees, and pomegranates.” 

He closed his atlas and sat down. 

“ Child,” he said, meditating. “ For a scholar, 
in his youth, there is no pleasure comparable 
with the pleasure of travelling in strange coun- 
tries, among the monuments of ancient days. My 
own son did néver, to my sorrow, desire the plea- 
sant paths of learning, and did never show any 
love for the arts, in which 1 have always taken 
so great delight. He desireth rather the compan- 
ionship of men; he loveth to drink and sing; and 
he nourisheth a huge ambition. “Tis best that 
we are not all alike. Humphrey should have 
been my son. Forget not, my child, that he hath 
desired to be remembered to thee in every letter 
which he hath written.” 

If the Rector spoke much of Humphrey, Mad- 
am made amends by talking continually of Robin, 
and of the great things that he would do when 
he returned home, Justice of the Peace, that he 
would certainly be made ; Captain first and after- 
ward Colonel in the Somerset Militia, that also 
should he be ; Knight of the Shire, if le were 
ambitious—but that | knew ie would never be ; 
High Sheriff of the County, if his slender means 
permitted—for the estate was not worth more 
than six or seven hundred pounds a year. Per- 
haps he would marry an heiress; it would be 
greatly to the advantage of the family if an heir- 
ess were to come into it with broad acres of ler 
own; but she was not a woman who would seek 
tu control her son in the matter of his affections, 
and if he chose a girl with no fortune to her back, 
if she was a good girl and pious, Madam would 
never say him nay. And he would soon return, 
The boy had been at Oxford and next in London, 
learning law, such as Justices require. He was 
now with Humphrey at the University of Leyden, 
doubtless learning more law. 

** My dear,” said Madam, ** we want him home. 
His grandfather groweth old, though still, thank 
God, in the full possession of his faculties. Yet 
a young man’s presence is needed, | trust and 
pray that he will return as he went, innocent, in 
spite of the many temptations of the wicked city. 
And, oh, child—what if he should have lost his 
heart to some designing city hussy !”’ 

He came—as ve shall hear immediately—Robin 
came home. Would to God that he had waited, 
if only fora single month! Had he not come, all 
our afflictions would have been spared us! Had 
he not come, that good old man, Sir Christopher 
—but it is vain to imagine what might have 
been. We are in the hands of the Lord; no- 
thing that happens to us is permitted but by him, 
and for some wise purpose was Sir Cliristopher 
in his old age—alas! why should I anticipate 
what I have to narrate ? 


CHAPTER X. 


LE ROY EST MORT. 


In February of the year 1685 King Charles IL. 
died 

Sir Christopher himself brought us the news 
from Sherborne, whither he had gone, as was his 
wont, to the weekly ordinary. He clattered up 
the lane on his cob, and halted at our gate. 

“Call thy father, child. 
Madam Eykin. Wiil husband 
books and come forth for a moment ? 
I have news.” 

My father rose and obeyed. His gown was in 
rags; his feet were clad in cloth shoon, which I 
worked for him; his cheek was wasted; but his 
eye was keen, He was lean and tall; his hair 
was as white as Sir Christopher's, thougii he was 





Give vou good day, 
leave his 


Tell him 


vour 


full twenty vears younger, 

“Friend and gossip,” 
“the King is dead.” 

“Ts Charles Stuart dead?” my father replied. 
“He cumbered the earth too long. For five-and 
twenty years hath he persecuted the saints. Also 
he hath burned incense after the abomination of 
the heathen. Let his lot be as the lot of Alhaz.” 

“Nay; he ie buried by this time. His bro- 
ther, the Duke of York, hath been proclaimed 
King.” 

“James the Papist. It is as though Manasseh 
should succeed to Ahaz; and after him Jehvoia- 
kim.” 

“ Yet the bells will ring, and we shall pray for 
the King; and wise men, friend Eykin, will do 
well to keep silence.” 

“There is a time to speak and a time to keep 
silence, It may be that the time is at hand 
when a godly man must stretch forth his hand 
to tear down the Scarlet Woman, though she 
slay him in the attempt.” 

“It may be so, friend Eykin; yet stretch not 
forth thine hand until thou art well assured of 
the Divine Command. The King is dead. Now 
will my son-in-law ring out the bells for the new 
King, and we shall pray for him, as we prayed 
for his brother. It is our duty to pray for all in 
authority, though to the prayers of a whole na- 
tion there seemeth, so far as human reason can 
perceive, no answer.” 

“T for one will pray no more for a King who 
is a Papist. Rather will I pray daily for his 
overthrow.” 

“King Charles is said to have received a priest 
before he died; yet it is worse that the King 
should be an open than a secret Catholic. Let 
us be patient, Dr. Eykin, and await the time.” 

So he rode up the village, and presently the 


said Sir Christopher, 
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bells were set a-ringing, and they clashed as joy- 
ously, echoing around the Corton Hills, as if the 
accession of King James IL. was the only thing 
wanted to make the nation prosperous, happy, 
and religious. 

My father stood at the gate after Sir Christo- 
pher left him. The wind was cold, and the twi- 
light was falling, and his cassock was thin, but 
he remained there motionless until my mother 
went out and drew him back to the house by the 
arm. He went into his own room, but he read 
no more that day. 

In the evening he came forth and sat with us, 
and while I sat sewing, my mother spinning by 
the light of the fire, he discoursed, which was 
unusual with him, upon things and peoples and 
the best form of government, which he held to 
be a commonwealth, with a strong man for Pres- 
ident. But lhe was to hold his power from the 
people, and was to lay it down frequently, lest he 
should in his turn be tempted to become a King. 
And if he were to fall away from righteousness, 
or to live in open sin, or to be a merrymaker, or 
to suffer his country to fall from a high place 
among the nations, he was to be displaced, and 
be foreed to retire. As for the man Charles, 
now dead, he would become, my father said, an 
example to all future ages, and a warning of what 
may happen when the doctrine of Divine Right 
is generally accepted and acted upon, the King 
himself being not so much blamed by him as the 
practice of hereditary rule, which caused him to 
be seated upon the throne, when his true place, 
my father said, was among the lackeys and var- 
lets of the palace. “His brother James,” he 
added, “ had now an opportunity which occurred 
to few—for he might become another Josiah. 
But | think he will neglect that opportunity,” he 
conciuded ; * yea, even if Hilkiah the Priest were 
to being him a message from Huldah the Prophet- 
ess ; for he doth belong to a family which, by the 
Divine displeasure, can never perceive the truth. 
Let us now read the Word, and wrestle with the 
Lord in prayer.” 

Next we heard that loval addresses were pour- 
ing in from all quarters congratulating the King, 
and promising most submissive obedience. One 
would have thought that the people were re- 
joiced at the succession of a Roman Catholic ; it 
was said that the King had promised liberty of 
conscience unto all, that he claimed that liberty 
for himself, and that he went to Mass daily and 
openty. 

But many there were who foresaw trouble. 
Unfortunately, one of them was Sir Christopher, 
who spoke his mind at all times too fiercely for 
his Safety, 
that civil war would speedily ensue. 

“The King’s friends,” he said, “may for a 
time buy the support of the Non-conformists, and 
make a show of religious liberty. 
govern for a while. 





Mr. Boscorel, also, was of opinion 


Thus may they 
But it is not in the nature 
of the Roman Catholic priest to countenance re- 
ligious liberty, or to sit down contented with less 
than all the pie. They must forever scheme and 
intrigue for more power. Religious liberty? It 
means to them the eternal damnation of those 
who hold themselves free to think for themselves. 
They would be less than human if they did not 
try to save the souls of the people by docking 
their freedom, They must make this country 
even as Spain or Italy. Is it to be believed that 
they will suffer the Church to retain her revenues, 
or the universities to remain out of their control ? 
Nay, will they allow the grammar-schools to be 
in the hands of Protestants? Never! The next 
generation Catholic, unless the 
present generation send King and priests pack- 
ing. 











will be wholly 


These were treasonable words, but they were 
uttered in the hall of the Manor House with no 
other listeners than Sir Christopher and the 
Rector, 

* Seeing things, son-in-law,” said Sir 
Christopher, “ what rht Divine ? 
Where is the duty of non-resistance 2” 

“The doctrine of Right Divine,” said Mr. Bos- 
corel, “includes the Divine institution of a mon- 
archy, which, | confess, is manifestly untenable, 
because the Lord granted a king to the people 
only because they clamored for one. Also, had 
the institution of Divine foundation, the 
Jews would never have been allowed to live un 
der the rule of Judges, Tetrarehs, and 
Governors.” 
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“You have not always spoken so plainly,” 
said Sir Christopher. 

“Nav; why be always proclaiming to the world 
your thoughts and opinions ? Besides, even if 
the doctrine of non-resistance were sound, there 
may be cases in which just laws may be justly 
set aside. But 
if there were danger of the ancient superstitions 
being thrust upon us to the destruction of our 
souls, I say not. Nay; if a starving man take a 
loaf of bread, there being no other way possible 
to save his life, one would not, therefore, hold him 
a thief. Yet the law remains.” 

“Shall the blood which hath been poured out 
for the cause of liberty prove to be shed in vain ?” 
asked Sir Christopher. 

“ Why, sir,” said the Rector, “the same ques- 
tion might be asked in France, where the Prot- 
estants fought longer and against greater odds 
than we in this country. Yet the blood of those 
martyrs hath been shed in vain; the Church of 
Rome is there the conqueror indeed. It is laid 
upon the Protestants, even upon us, who hold 
that we are a true branch of the ancient Apos- 
tolie Church, to defend continually 
against an enemy who is always at unity, always 
guided by one man, always knows what he wants, 
and is always working to get it. We, on the oth- 
er hand, do not know our own minds, and must 
forever be quarrelling among ourselves. Never- 
theless, the heart of the country is Protestant; 
and sooner or later the case of conscience may 
arise whether—the law remaining unchanged— 
we may not blamelessly break the law ?” 


I say not that this is one, as yet. 


ourselves 
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That case of conscience was not vet ripe for 
There first many things 
—ineluding the martyrdom of saints and inno- 
cent men and poor, ignorant rustics—before the 


consideration needed 


country roused herself 


liberties. 


once to seize her 
Then as to that poor doctrine of Divine 


Right, they all made a mouthful of it, except only 


more 


a small and harmless band of nonjurors. 

At the outset, whatever the opinions of the 
people—who could have been made to rise as 
one man—the gentry remained loyal. Above all 
things, they dreaded another civil war. 

“We must fain accept the King’s professions,” 
said the Rector 
disguise them. 


“If we have misgivings, let us 
Let us rather nourish the hope 
that they are honestly meant, and let us wait 
England will not become another Spain in a sin 
gleeday. Let us wait. The stake is not vet set 
up in Smithfield, and the Inquisition is not yet 
established in the country.” 

It was in this temper that the King’s accession 
found Sir Christopher. Afterward he 
cused of having harbored designs against the 
King from the beginning. 
the case. 


was Aac- 


That, indeed, was not 
He had no thought of entering into 
any such enterprise. Yet he never doubted that 
in the end there would be an uprising against 
the rule of the priests. Nor did he doubt that 
the King would be pushed on by his advisers 
to one pretension after another for the advance- 
ment of his own prerogative and the displace- 
ment of the Protestant Church. Nay, he openly 
predicted that there would be such attempts ; 
and he his 
that, in the long-run, the Protestant faith would 
be established upon a than 
ever. But as for conspiring, or being cognizant 
Why, he 


was at this time seventy-five vears of age—a 


maintained—such was wisdom !— 


foundation 


suret 
of any conspiracy, that was untrue. 


time when such men as Sir Christopher have 
continually before their eyes death and the judg- 
ment. 

As for my father, perhaps IT am wrong, but in 
the daily prayers of night and morning, and in 
the “Grace before Meat,” he to find a 
freer utterance, and to wrestle more vehemently 


seemed 


than was his wont on the subject of the Scarlet 
Woman, offering himself as a willing martyr and 
confessor, if by the shedding of his blood the 
great day of her final overthrow might be ad- 
vanced; yet always humble, not daring to think 
of himself as anything but an instrument to do 
the will of his Master. In the end, his death 
truly helped, with others, to bring a Protestant 
King to the throne of these isles. And since we 
knew him to be so deep a scholar, always read 
ing and learning, and in no sense a man of ae 
tivity, the thing which he presently did amazed 
us all. Yet we ought to have known that one 
who is under the Divine command to preach the 
Word of God, and hath been silenced by man for 
more than twenty years, so that the strength of 
his manhood hath run to waste and is lost (it is 
a most terrible and grievous thing for a man 
to be condemned to idleness !), may become like 
unto one of those burning mountains of which 
we sometimes read in books of vovages. In him, 
as in them, the inner fires rage and burn, grow- 
ing ever stronger and fiercer, until presently they 
rend asunder the sides of the mountain and burst 
forth, pouring down liquid fire over the unhappy 
vallevs beneath, with showers of red-hot ashes 
to destroy and cover up the smiling homesteads 
and the fertile meadows, 

It is true that mv father chafed continually at 
the inaction forced upon him, but his impatience 
Was never so strong as at this time, nh amely, atter 
the accession of King James. It drove him from 
his books and out into the fields and lanes, where 
he walked to and 
and 
the competed to cry 
der to quench some raging 
mind 

About this time, too, I remember they began 
to talk of the staving in Hol- 
land. The Monmouth there with 
the Earl of Argvle, and with them a company of 
firebrands eager to get back to England and their 
property. 


fro, waving his long arms, 


sometimes erving aloud and shouting in 


woods, as if out In on 


fever or heat of his 


exes 
Duke of 


who were 


was 


I aim certain now that my father (and perhaps, 
through his information, Sir Christopher also) was 
kept acquainted with the plots and designs that 
were carried on in the L 
also certain that 
than Humphrey, who was still in Leyden. 


»w Countries ; nay, | am 
his informant was none other 
I have 
seen a letter from him, written, as | now under- 
stand, in a kind of allegory or parable, in 
one thing was said and another meant. 
pretends to speak of 
gardeners,” he 


which 
Thus he 
Dutch gardening. “The 

“take infinite pains that 
their secrets shall not be learned or disclosed. I 
know, however, 


sas, 


that a certain blue tulip, much 
desired by many gardeners in England, will be 
taken across the water this year, and I hope that 
by next year the precious bulb may be fully 
planted in English soil. The preparation of the 
soil necessary for the favorable reception of the 
bulb is well known to vou, and you will under 
stand how to mix vour soil, and to add manure, 
and so forth. I myself expect to finish what I 
have to do in a few weeks, when I shall cross to 
London, and so ride westward, and hope to pay 
my respects to my revered tutor in the month of 
June next. It may be that I shall come with the 
tulip, but that is not certain. Many messages 
have been received offering large sums of money 
for the bulb, so that it is hoped that the Dutch 
gardeners will let it go. From H. ©.” 

The tulip, you see, was the Duke of Monmouth, 
and the Dutch were the Scotch and 
English exiles then in Holland, and the English 
gardeners were the Duke's friends, and H. C. was 
Humphrey Challis. 

I think that Sir Christopher must have known 
of this correspondence, because I now remember 
that my father would sit with him for many hours 
looking at a map of England, and had been con- 
versing earnestly, and making notes in a book. 


gardeners 








These T 
himself could 
the 


number of 
in 5S } 


I therefore suppose that he was estimating 
plat 


Non-conformists who might be disposed to aid 
an enterprise as Humphrey’s “ gardeners” were contem 
Robin, who certainly was no conspirator, also wrote a letter 
from Leyden about this time, saying that something was expected, 
a 


nobody knew what, but that the exiles were meeting constantly 
if something was brewing 


“WE PLAYED TOGETHER—HE UPON THE VJOLONCELLO AND I UPON 


made in the Arabic character, which no one but | 
read ; 


| as you will hear 
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It was about the first week of June that the news came to us 
of Lord Argyle’s landing. This was the beginning 
thing fresh, somethin 
To me, at least, it seemed as if the breath of God himself was 
poured out upon the country, and that the people were everywhere 
resolved to banish the accursed thing 
that simple country maid was deceived 
to be driven forth, but not yet. The 


s 


from their midst. Alas! | 
The accursed thing was | 
country party hated the | 


THE SPINET—SUCH MUSIC 


After that, | 
the news came thick and fast—every day some- 


to quicken the most sluggish pulse. 








AS HE CHOSE.” 


Pope, but they dreaded civil war—and indeed there is hardly 
any excuse for that most dreadful scourge, except the salvation 
of the soul and the safe-guarding of liberties, They would gladly 
welcome a rising, but it must be general and universal, They had 
for five-and-twenty years been taught the wickedness of rebellion, 
and now there was no way to secure the Protestant faith except 
by rebellion, 


Unhappily, the rebellion began before the country 
gentlemen were ready to begin, 


[TO BE OONTINUED.] 
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FOR THE PROTECTION OF 
BURGLARS. 


E have so often heard of the chloroforming 
W of whole families, while the nocturnal burg 
lar plied his trade, told as grave fact, with much 
circumstantial evidence, that 
have become matter of consideration and natural 
But in 
reality a great deal of this fear may be dismissed 
us entirely superfluous, as a very little reasoning 
matter will demonstrate. For those who 
are best acquainted with the action of anwsthetics 
will tell us that it is hardly within the bounds of 
possibility that a family, or any two people sleep 
ing in a room, should be put under the influence of 
cliloroform, after the manner of burglars, without 
receiving that overdose which would be sure to 
awaken the sleeper, and thus to counteract the 
design of the chloroformers, as no measure of the 
quantity reaching the victims, or noting of its ef- 
fect on them, could well be had. Moreover, the 
chloroform would have to be administered so con- 
tinuously, in order to fill the whole air of the apart- 
ment, and so to reach the sleepers effectively, that 
the burglars themselves would be endangered and 
made stupid by the fumes, The time also that 
it is hecessary to use before the sleeper can re- 
spire a sufficient quantity of chloroform from the 
general air, which has first to be thoroughly satu- 
rated, is more than most burglars are able to 


such possibilities 


fear among many of our householders 


on the 


spare upon a single job; meanwhile few things 
approach so near the impossible as the 
ful chloroforming of a patient while asleep. It 
is, on the whole, exceedingly unlikely that burg- 
Jars should be more accomplished than physi- 
cians are in the use of the drug, or should reach 
by its means the ends that physicians cannot 
acuileve, 


SucCess- 





USEFUL RECIPES. 

Currey Jam.—Stone four pounds of red cherries, and 
put them in a preserving pan with two pounds of fine 
white sugar and a pint of red currant juice. Boil the 
whole together rather fast until it stiffens, and then 
putit into pots for use. 

Curnant-JELLY wiTnout BoiwiwnG.—Press the juice 
from the currants, and make it quite hot, but it must 
not be allowed to boil. To each pint of juice add a 
full pound of loaf-sugar, pounded very fine—granulat- 
ed sugar will do as well— and made quite hot in the 
oven, and then stirred gradually into the hot juice un- 
tilit is melted. Put this jelly into small glasses; cov- 
er first with a round paper dipped in spirit, then put on 
a close-fitting cover, and expose the jelly daily to the 
sun fortendays. Jelly made thus is much brighter in 
color than when it is boiled. Be sure that the fruit 
from which the juice has been extracted is perfectly 
fresh, and that there is no suspicion of fermentation 
about the juice. 





Burnett's Coooarnx allays irritation, removes dan- 
druff, and invigorates the action of the capillaries in 
the highest degree.—[ Adv. } 





Tur superiority of Burnerr’s Fravorine Extracrs 
consists in their perfect purity and great strength.-{ Ad.) 





ADVICE TO MOTHERS 
Mes. Winstow'’s Soornmina Syrup for 
Teething, soothes the child, softens the g 
all pain, cures wind colic, 
diarrhea. 


Children 
ums, aliays 
and is the best remedy for 
25 cents a bottle.—[ Adv 


J 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
GOLD LD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
4 admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers irocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
Sudden Pains, 


The time of year is at hand when 
old heads and young become im- 
prudent, get overheated, cool off sud- 
denly, catch cold, rheumatism, ner- 
vous disorders, and numerous other 
troubles. Preaching prudence is 
played ont. The only thing to do 
is—after having contracted one or 
more of these pains—to cure your- 
self as quickly as possible. Small 
pains are not to be neglected except 
at the risk of serious consequences. 
Remove them at once. It can be done 
by an application of one or more of 
ALLCOCK’S POROUS PLASTERS, 
recognized the world over as the best 
external remedy ever made. 

Do not be deceived by misrepre- 
sentation. Ask for ALLCOCK’S, and 
Jet no explanation or solicitation in- 
duce you to accept a substitute. 












You can lve at home and make more money at work for us 
h than at anything else in the world. Either sex in res, Crete 
ly outht PRAK. Terms PRES. Address, LkUk & Cu, Augusta, Maine 


| 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
Strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in compe- 
tition with the multitude of low-test, short-weight 
alum or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans 


Royat. Bakine Powprn Co., 106 Wall St., N.Y. 


PIMPLES 


Biackuraps, Rep, Roveu, 
AND O1Ly Skin prevented 
and cured by that greatest 
of all Skin Beautifiers, the 


CUTICURA SOAP. 


Incomparable as a Skin Soap, un- 
equalled for the Toilet, Bath, and 
Nursery, and without a rival as an 
Infantile Skin Soap. Produces the 
loveliest, whitest,clearest skin, and 






softest hands. Absolutely pure, 
delicately medicated, exquisitely 
perfumed, surprisingly effective. 


Sale greater than that of all other 
medicated toilet soaps in the 
world combined. Sold through- 
out the civilized world. 





Se nd ee = 











Porter Dave & CuemicaL Co., Boston, U. 8. 


How to Purify and Beautify the > Skin.” 


THOMSON’S 
CELEBRATED 


Glove-Fitting 








<nOMSOy, 
iy No 


CELEBRATE 


BAZAR. 
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ONLY WHEN THE LIPS DISPLAY PRETTY TEETH. 

The shells of the ocean yield no pearl that can ex- 
ceed in beauty teeth whitened and cleansed with that 
incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


S OZODONT, 


Which hardens and invigorates the GUMS, purifies 
and perfumes the BREATH, beautifies and preserves 


} the TEETH, from youth to old age. 


One bottle of Sozodont will last six months. 


17 7824 18s. 


BARBOUR’S 
FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
oa 
Embroidery, Knitting 
Crochet Work. 
Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macramé, 
and other Laces. 


, and 


| Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 


the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in Skeins or Balls, 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, San Francisco. 


EUGENIE’S WORLD - RENOWNED 
SECRET OF BEAUTY, on C.B., 


for the complexion ; transparent enamel recommended 





SHUG ORSETS 





HAVE NEVER 
BEEN EQUAL 
TO PRESENT 
MAKE. 

MORE POPULAR 
THAN EVER. 

A PERFECT FIT 
GUARANTEED. 
THREE LENGTHS, 
Short, Medium, and 
Extra Long. 
TWELVE GRADES. 
eu Highest Awards Granted, 
THE —— Ra yey AND — APEST 

BR QUALITY 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


THOMSON, LANGDON & CO., New York, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 


AGENTS WANTED 
to take subscriptions for 


LIBRARY OF 


UNIVERSAL 
ADVENTURE. 


Compiled and Edited 





by 
WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS, 
and 


THOMAS 

Profuse Illustrations. 
Address 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, New York, 


SERGEANT PERRY. 
1044 Pages, 


The finest Meat- Flavoring Stock. 
USE 
Beef Te: 


IT FOR SOUPS, 
1,Sauces,and Made Dishes. 





EXTRACT of MEAT 


N. B.—Genuine only with fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK 
across label. 

Sold by Storckeepers, Grocers, and Druggists. 

LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., L't’d, Loudon. 





| li 8 5 


by physicians; warranted perfectly harmless ; superior 
to all other preparations. ‘Tested and applied tree of 
charge; $1.00 per box. 


THE GENUINE AUBURNINE. 





| build an extensive addition to the 





The wonderful preparation for coloring any shade | 


of hair Golden Auburn. Price, $2.00. 


THE MONTE CRISTO 
VELOUTINE FACE POWDER. 
HIGHEST MEDALS AWARDED FOR SAME, 
THE COSMETIC MASE (Patented), 

for beautifying the complexion; $2.00 complete. 

Turkish Rose Leaves, indelible tint, for the face and 
exquisite in color, fine as the blush of the rose ; 
£1.00 and $1.50 per bottle. 

MONTE CRISTO 
Medicated Gloves for beautifying the hands, superior 
to all others, $1.50 per pair. Rubber Gloves, $1.25 per 
pair. Imported Gloves, $2.00 per pair. 
Catalogues mailed free. 


L. SHAW, 54 W. 14th St., N. Y. 





“CLEANFAST” FAST BLACK | 


STOCKINGS, 
EP. Robinson Dye. 


We guarantee an abso- 
Intely clean, fast color,which 
will improve on washing, 
wy ™~ and uneurpassed wearing 

w qualities. 
{jue None genuine without our 
trade-mark on each pair. 
Send for price-list. 





TRADE MARK. 


The Cleanfast Hosiery Co., 
927 Broadway, N, Y 2 West 14th St., N.Y. 
107 ‘State St., Chicago. 49 West St., Boston. 


EW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC Boston, Mass. 


THE LARGEST and Best Equipped ia 
the World—i0 Instructors, 2252 students last year. ‘Tho 
ough Instruction in Vocal and Instrumental Music, ane 
and Organ Tuning, Fine Arts, Oratory, Literature, French, 
German and Italian Languages, English Branches, Gymnas- 
tics, etc. Tuition, 85 to $25: board and ego — Steam 
Heat and Electric Light, $5.00 to $7.50 per week a 

erm begins Sept. 13, 1888. For, Wutrate d Calendar, 


gir og full information, address E. RJEE, Director, 
rauklin Square, BoBTON, Mass. 


“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CURLY Hair, 
guarnteed ‘becoming’ to | 





who wear their x parted, $6 
up, according to size and color. 
Beautifying gok Relay prep’n 
; Hair ics 
sent C.0.D. an ‘where. Send to 
the m'fr for Dlust’d Price-Lists 
E.Burnham, 71 State-st.(Cent’] Music Hall)Chicago 











Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
The 39th Annual Session opens October 4th. A 3 
years’ graded course is a in Spring and Winter 
terms, Address Raours. Bopiey, M.D., Dean, N. 
College Ave. and 2ist St., Piiladelphia. 
| ELLMUTH Ladies’ College, London, Ont., Canada, 
ar few equals and no superior in America. 


Highest Culture, Art, Music, Literature, 





Elocution. 


Climate exceptionally healthy. Cost 
moderate. 


For ¢ fre niar, address 


. E. N. ENGLISH, M.A.,, Principal. 





By Special iccalibee to 


H.M. The Queen of England. 
H.M. The Empress of Russia. 
H.M. The Empress of Germany. 


a 


—OFrf-—— 
a hl a i ‘aon 
IMPORTANT NOTICE. 

In order to cope with the steadily increas. 
ing volume of business, we are compelled to 
premises now 
occupied by us. The alterations, when com- 
pleted, will give us one of the most magnificent 
showrooms in New York, running clear through 
from Fifth Avenue to Broadway, with entrances 

on both Avenues. 
The opening will take 
Sept. Ist, when an exhibition of the original 


models of Gowns, Coats, and Wraps designed 
for the Fall and Winter Seasons will be 


place on or about 


given, 


210 Fifth Ave, ss" 1132 B way, N.Y, 





FINE SHOES 


For Ladies and Children. 


For sale by the leading retailers 
throughout the country. 


ROPE LINEN FLOSS © 

EMPRESS CORD 
B GERMAN CORD 

ARGARREN ART THREAD 


BOOK on EMBROIDERY 
BY MAIL FOR 25 
JRLEESON «C2? 
36/ BroadwayNY—BOSTON 


FRY & SONS, Bristol, Bnetand. 
36 Prize Medals. Mfs. Chocolate & Cocoa. 
Fry’s Pure Chocolate 
B for all domestic pur- 
y poses—baking, making 
a confectionery, or * cho- 
B colate”’—is the best in 
. A the world. ¥\ Ib. cakes 
= Bm each wrapped. Forsale 
by best retail grocers, 
and at wholesale by Austin Woo Ho18 & Co., Importers 
and Ww holesale Grocers, New York. 

te. New ytd of all kinds 


SHOPPIN by a lady of experience, 


good taste, &c., without charge. Circular refere -" es. 
Address MISS A. BOND, 280 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 


PURCHASING AGENCY, 


- DECKER, 825 Broadway, New? 








J. 
Kst. rae 


ar RE CHOC 














‘Este ablished 1 1875, 
MRS. HEL EN 
York. 
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Craiea ¥ Nos Castir, Oct. 13. 
mce more my belief that there never 


I must repeat ¢ 
has been anything equal in merit to the 
Preparations, my skin is so immensely improved by 
It has grown 80 smooth and so fair that I 
need not dread old age while these magic 
of yours exist, Oct. 31. 
every day of my life, and could not exist comfortably 
without them. Recamier perfect. I 
thought other soaps good, but I had never tried the 
I shall never use any other. It far sur- 
passes ail toilet London, Dec.—I hear the 
Princess of Wales is delighted with the Recamier 
Preparations. 1 shall certainly recommend them to 
Her Royal Highness when I next see her. I send you 
aun autograph letter to inclose to the Princess of Wales. 
Later, fre I cannot tell you how anxious I 
am to do all I can for the Recamier Preparations. I 

ne here in Spain how much the y have done 
I have spoken to the Queen about them, and 
ret to South America I hope to find a letter 
uthere. I 
I am convinced your Recamier 


their use 


Soap also is 


Recamier. 


soaps. 


ym he go th. 


tell every ¢ 
for me 
when I 
from you, telling me how 1 can best serve y« 
do want to help you, for 
Preparations are the greatest boon ever invented. I 


could not comfortably endure a day without them, 
Apetina Parti Nioonint, 
You can have a beantiful complexion by using the 
Recamier Cream, provided you avoid all cosmetics, Tt 
will remove the damaye caused by cosmetics. It will 
remove pimples, liver spots, blackheads, tan, sanburn, 
and redness of the skin, Any of these imperfections 


ou a Wornan'’s face is equivalent lo a painted sign, say 
ing: “This woman is uncleanly 
she does not think it worth while to make herself at- 


tractive.” Send for free sample of Recamier Powder. 


in her personal habits; 


If you g 


ar 
1 Vita Nuova, 


them for you 


iguist does not keep the Recamier Prepa- 


ratious 4 refuse substitutes, 
If he will not do this, order 


} 


him order 


them yourself and they will be sent you free of ex- 
press charges. Address Harriet Hubbard Ayer, 52 
and 4 Park Place, New York City. Please mention 
Harper's Bazar, Prices: Recamier Cream, Balm, and 


Powder, large boxes, $1; 
Recamier Soap, scented, 50 cents; 
Vita Nuova Tonic, $1; Vita Nu- 


Freckle Lotion, $1.50 each ; 
box, 50 cents; 


cents; 





ova Confections, 50 cents; 


Send money by postal order or registered letter, 


WHILBUR’S 


gre finest Powdered Chocolate for family use. 

= uires no boiling. Invaluable tor Dyspeptics 
= hitdren,. 07 Buy of your dealer, or 110 stamps 
H. 0. WiLBUE & sods, Philadelphia. 


Jor trial can, 


It’s Queer 


that people put up with the old style 
muddy, mat so 
but they needn't any longer, 
for the Hartman Patent Steel Wire 
Door Mat is beyond comparison. 
Have you one? If not, write to 


NATIONAL WIRE MAT i." 
Works: CuicaGco, ILL.; BEAVER FALLS, Pa 
CINCINNATI, QO. 
116 Illinois St., CurcaGo, ILL. 
105 Chambers St., New Yors- 


soggy, useless door 


long; 


_ General Office 
Eastern Agency: 


FOR DRESS MAKERS 


My New Self-Attaching Dress Stays fasten them- 
selves firmly to the dress-lining, so as never to work 
loose, Nosewing. Noriveting. Only the touch of a 
hotiron. Save time, money, labor and worry. Send 
25c. for sample doz. THOS. P. TAYLOR, Bridgeport, Cons. 


MUSIC, 





METROPOLITAN CONSERVATORY OF 
21 East 14th Street, New York. 

The most Select Musical School in the United States, 
Exceptional advantages: Voice, Piano-forte, Organ, 
Violin, Harmony, and the Languages. Successful 
musicians and eminent teachers comprise the 
ulty all actually employed at the Conservatory 
Prominent among them are: Dupiry Buok, ALBent 
K. Parsons, and Harry Rowe Suenvey. Applicants 
without musical talent not accepted. Send for 50-page 
circular, Il. W. GREENE, General Manager. 
c. B. HAWLEY, Musical Director. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 
Mme. Julian’s Spe- 
elifie is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing perma- 
nently all annoying distig= 
urements from face and 
body, withont injuring the 
Skin, which neither tortnrous 
electricity nor any of the ad- 
vertised poisonous ae c ty 
Address Mme, Juntan, 48 E. 20th St., N. 








accomplish, 


TO STOUT LADIES. 


GRACEFUL FIGURE RESTORED. | OBESITY CuRes. 


*Atruly wonder = 
HOW. TO "K( oT. 7a peng 


for Book showin 
Address EDW’D LYNTON, 19 Park Place. New York. 


WHITE TAR SOAP 
Has no equal in preventing and curing Skin Diseases, 
Ask for it. Drug and Drv Goods Stores 


THE “WHITE TAR CO., 125 Warren Sireet, % ¥. 


Recamier | 


Inventions | 
I use Cream, Balm, and Lotion | 


and have | 


TRY Gongs #200 BP Ta, 


Vita Nuova Liver Pills, 25 | 


Fac- | 





A Satvator for Invalids and the Aged. An 
Incomparable Aliment for the Growth 
and Protection of Infants and 
Children. A Superior Nutritive 
in Continued Fevers, and 
a Reliable Remedial 
Agent in all Diseases of the Stomach and 
Intestines. 


WwW. C. Witt, M.D., “THe New ENGLAND 
MEDICAL MonTary.”—“ In the delicate cordi- 
tions of the stomach, when everything else has 
been rejected I bave sav ed many lives by 

giving IMPERIAL GrRANuUM. I consider it one 
Se the very best foods the physician can find to 
assist him in carrying through his patient to 
recovery; and I have found it of inestimable 
value in the later stages of Phthisis, Gastritis. 
Gastric Catarrh, Dyspepsia, and Dysentery.” 

We speak from experience when we say that 
the IMPERIAL GRANU™ is both safe and nutri- 
| tious. It has been on the market for many 
| years, and the largely increasing sales show that 

many others have found like results attending 
its use.—* The Christian Union,” N.Y. 
| As a Medicinal Food IMPERIAL GRANUM, 
| which is simply a solid extract from very supe- 
| rior growths of wheat, is unexcelled, and is 
| to-day the STANDARD DIETETIC preparation 
for invalids, for the aged, and for the very 
young.—"NV. "A m. Journalof Homeopathy,” N.Y. 

IMPERIAL G RANUM has been before the public 
for many years, and is now regarded as @ 
standard preparation. There can be no doubt 
that thisis due to its uniformly superior quality, 
and the successful results obtained with it in 
all cases where a prepare -d food is required.— 
* Popular Science News,” Boston, Mass. 

P. VARNUM Mort, M.D., Boston, Mass., “ THE 
Microcosm,” New York. _—"'There are nume- 
rous Foods that are much vaunted, and all have 
their adherents. The ‘IMPERIAL GRANU M,’ in 
my hands, seems to be all that is claimed for it, 
and experience has brought me to rely on its 
use where its special — are indicated. 
In infantile diseases has proved very effica- 
cious, and I always direct its use when a child 
is being weaned.” 

The lives of untold thousands of infants have 
been saved by IMPERIAL GRANUM, and careful 
mothers are loud in their praises of this well 
known food, and pharmacists can safely recom- 
mend it. —Proceedings Lliinois Pharmaceutical 
Association, 


-*«SOLD By DRUGGISTS:- 


..: 
JOHN are os Newser 





a 


Mail Orders promptly and L 5 T 
carefully filled. OW § PRICES, 
Silks, Dress Goods, Laces, Embroideries, Hosiery, 


and ndet wear, Gloves, Ribbons, Shoes, &c., in large 
assortment, at prices unusually low. 


Or 238d 
Street, 
NEW YORK. 


‘Le Boutillier 
Brothers, _ 


SAFE AFE INVESTMENTS 


Surplus, $355, o16 
Principal and interest both fully guaranteed by Capi. 
tal and Surplus of $1,105,016. In seventeen years of 
business we have loaned $11,494 ,600, paying from 


interest. $7,056.800 of 

io] interest and principal 

- have been returned 

to investors with- 

out delay or the loss of a doilar. Real Estate 
First Mortgage and Debenture Bonds and 
Savings Certificates always on hand for sale— 
In Savings De ments, in amounts of $5 and up. 





ward ; in the Mortgage ‘Departme nt, $300 and up- 
| ward, Full information regarding our various securi- 
ties furnished by 


J. B.WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS; or 
Hew York Mana’ t. WENRY DICKINSON, 31 319 Greadway. 
The best History of the War that has yet appeared.— 
Boston Traveller. 








The plates of Harper’s Weekly during the War 
having been destroyed, 


HARPER’S 


- Pictorial History of the Rebellion 


| 
| Is the only means of obtaining its invaluable histori- 
| 
| 





cal illustrations. In two splendid folio voinmes, same 
size page as the Weekly, and containing 1000 of its 
famous War pictures. Price for set. carriage paid, 
in bevelled cloth, #16; in Half Turkey Morocco, hand- 
| some gilt stamp on side and marbled edges, $22; fall 
Morocco, elegant, $35. To avoid deception see 
| that books bear Harper’s name. Send for ll- 
| lustrated Circular to 
| 


McDONNELL BROS., Publishers, 
185 Dearborn St., Chicago, Hl. 


| “KNOWLEDGE IS POWER.” 

'F YOU ARE A SUFFERER, WE TELL YOU 
ATARRHcine 

CURED 

and we stand ready to prove it. Write for our 

FREE BOOK ‘Common Sense Tauk.”’ 

Dr. Sykes Sure Cure Co., 330 Race St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


| ‘HE I BEST PREVENT ION + against dre ascxgt nding. 
| I Pamphlet free. 





THE ALBOS CO., Cincinnati, 0. 














Le Boutillier Bice, 
Broadway and 14th St., N. Y. 


Special Bargains 


Previous to Stock-taking. 


How / to Gure 
SKin § oealp 
DISEASES 
>With the<= 
CuTICURA 





Silks, worth $1.00 50c, iss» 
IMPORTED INDIA he i REMEDIES 
PARIS GLACE SUMMER Silks, \ _ 7 
4 on es 
een aoe o -~s : 69¢. | prvi MOST DISTRESSING FORMS OF SKIN 
Figured SILKE BENGALINES, worth ind scalp diseases, with loss of hair, trom 
r infancy to old age, are speedily, economically, a a 
Gosia cs trkd cca ae teas cae 75Sc. ; I 
wer anent cured by the ¢ < t " whe 
Imported BLACK SURAHS. ‘eneth 9c. 69c. q otlies ; bs “ta aa n " th ‘ riot vecammmenaioe 
DOMESTIC CHALLIES, worth isc.. 13 vc. Curtoura, the great Skin Cure, and Cutrovra Soar, 
FRENCH SATINES, 38. quality... 25¢. | fernaily, and Curicres Resmvren, the new. Blood 
36-inch PRINTED BATISTE, |2:.«. Purifier, internally, cure every form of skin and blood 
nei i: i RNR rs pb sac : 9c. disease, from pimples to scrofula 
Sold everywhere. Price, Curiownra, 50¢.: Soap, W5e.; 
OUTING CLOTH (New F abri ’ worth {KsOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the Porrer Dava anp 
COREA EE EA err veeseere ABE, | Curutoar Co., Boston, Mas 
Send fo ow to Cure Skit nenges 
Ladies Gingham Suits, worth $10.00.......... $5.95 nat for “How 1 . ihe lea-batl aD 7 ; 
Mail orders promptly and thoroughly executed. ce Pimples, ckheadsa, chapped sand oily “a 
All mail matter should bear our street address: oad skin Laat vented by Cuticura Soai ou 


Broadway and 14th St., N. Y. 


“ENGLISH amERIeay Bsvnssieyier se 
Wilton & Brussels Ham's Manual Training. 
CARPETS Manual Training. The Solution of Social 


108 and Industrial Problems. 


HALLS & STAIRS. 


By CHarLes 








I. Wam. Illustrated. 1l2mo, Cloth, 
OF ALL WIDTHS, IN SPECIAL, EXCLUSIVE SL 50. 
DESIGNS, NOT SHOWN BY ANY OTHER a ‘ ; , 
HOUSE. The — shows how everything at- 
JOHN F. ORNE, Sen ee en er ee eae 7 
90O-L Chestnut St., Philadelphia, wey Ge Meee a tee P eae 
Correspondence Invited. century may be settled efectunlty is hon- 
orably. His plea is well-nigh irresistible, and c« 
tainly irrefutable. It is earnestly commended to 
the attention of teachers parents, statesmen, and 
CROSSE & BLACKWELL'S philosophers ; for they all will agree that the tra 
ditional school is no longer sufficient to equip the 
citizen, whether man or woman, with all that is 


needed for cessful battle with life. —7A/ 


Beacon, 


a sulle 


» 
Boston. 


Fresh Fruit Jams. 





aoe Indispensable to all who are interested in the 
MADE FROM subject.—Art Amateur, N. Y. 

ia ; Mr. Ham writes in a spirit of enthusiastic devo 
Euglish Fresh Froits aud Refined Sugar, _,,,%. tam vrites ius nice of enthusiastic devo 
eras sre 

IN THE UNITED STATES. y ora 
Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
The above work for sale t books il 
be sent by mail, t a part of the | a7 

r Canada, ¢ ’ ptoftt ’ 





TR 100 NICE CARDS, v's : 


ier prizes, all mailed for — Send 4c. oe Bumsimer biyles some FASINON be arty 
cent stamp for postage 
.F. SUBE RS, box 1565, Philudelpt , 


of elegant NEW sample cards 1 biggest terms ey 
a, Pa 


HOLLEY ¢ ‘RD | Oe. Meriden, Conn. 





for bo« poe 


Offered agents. 





Remington 


STANDARD 


Typewriter 


Nork.-Our nnqualified challenge for atest of all Writing Machines remains unae 
WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, -: Boston, Mone. : ey Pa.; Wash- 
a D. ¢.; Baltimore, Md.; Chicago, Il; St. on Mo. : Indianapolis, Ind.; Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
. Paul, ine. Kansas City, Mo.; Denver, Col.; London, England, 


ae | Wl 
Ome Ae 


pted. Send for copy if interested 


ROOZEN’S BULBS 


FOR FALL PLANTING. 
a AYACINTHS, TULIPS CROCUSES, LILIES, NARCISSUS, Etc 


The most Complete Catalogue is published b mous growers, 
ANT. ROOZEN & SON, Overveen (near Sinenbiens. Holland, 
WHO HAVE OVER 80 ACRES OF THESE BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS UNDER CULTIVATION 

All orders, large and small, are delivered at express offices in New York City for 
United States, and in Toronto for Cana la. 

Handsome Illus trated ¢ atalogue free, upon application 

Address the sole agent for United States and Canada, J. ‘TER KUILE, 





(Mention Harper's Bazar.) 


31 Broadway, New York. P.O. Box 2494, 








The only fabric successfully used to take the place of Silk Velvet. 
ments and supersedes every Velveteen, Comes in 
1 VELUTINA, WEAR GUARANTEED,” stam ped on Selv 


It embodies all — improve- 
Bag leading shades and in 
To be had of a 


‘GROFT & & ALLEN 


| BREAKFAST 











CURE:.DEAF 
the | 


I'xex’s Patent Larrovep Cusmionep 
Ean Daums Perfectly Restore 
the Hearing, and perform the 
work of the natural drum. In 
ble, comfortable anc arora in I 
tion Conversation, 
whispers heard distin tly 
illustrated book with testimonials 
PREE Address F HISCOX, 8538 


PHILADELPHIA, 



















| Absolutely Pure 

Sold by first-class 

Grocers everywhere 

a trial semple free 
on request, 


Mentivn this paper. | 
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Hi jules it 
Heidi ttindi 


WEST END 





LORD PERIWINKLE. “ May I—AW—HAVE THE PLEASURE OF ROPING YOU IN FOR THE THAT OXALIC ACID, THE FIRST THING YOU 
NEXT, LADY SOMEBODY ? HEAVE 
LADY SOMEBODY. “OH, THANKS AWFULLY, LORD PERIWINKLE, BUT I HAVE AL- E 
” SEE YOUR DEAR MOTHER AGAIN!” 


READY BEEN CORRALLED BY MR. DEADWOOD, OF DAKOTA, 


FACETIZ. 
A FEW MIDSUMMER HINTS 


Don’t hurry. 
August. There is no more poisonous mixture 
hurry diluted with humidity. 


The man who died in a hurry died in 
than 


Beware of your funny friend during the dog-days, 
unless you delight in hearing that the sun is striking 
for fewer hours, that the wayfarers in the city are fast 
becoming heathen because they are Hot-en-tottering, 
or that this is the kind of weather in which peace and 
good-will to man is less desirable than a universal 
coolness. 





Should you indulge your passion for hunting in Au- 
gust, and through the loss of your lunch basket be 
compelled to decide between a repast of green apples 
aud a feast of buckshot, make your will and eat the 
buckshot. 


If you can afford it, stay at home in the summer, 
where your mosquito bar is so arranged as to let in 
but one songstress at a time, and where a prohibitory 
tariff is not placed upon the bath-tub 


It is a mistake to suppose that the elevated railroads 
are a benefit to the streets in summer because of the 
protection they afford against the sun's rays. A truly 
sensible man would prefer being tanned by Sol to hav- 
ing the back of his neck burned by a stray scuttle of 
red-hot coals 


It is a very bad practice for a man to diet himself on 
lobster salad and watermelon ice-cream during the 
dog-days 
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! demand their repression and suppression, be courte- 
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Do not remonstrate with a man who prefers wear- 
ing a white collar in summer to appearing in a flannel 
shirt, which may be more unbecoming to his style of 
beauty than a horse-collar would be. Dress is more b : 
sa matter of habit, and if men had been bronght What was your Capacity ?” 
up to wear seal-skin overcoats in August and duck Prame. “I was a prisoner, mum.” 
trousers in winter, those that liked that sort of thing —_——<>_—_—_ 
would be quite as well satisfied as under the prevailing 
fashion, 


HIS RANK, 


Compassionate Woman. “So you were in the Union 
army, were you? Well, I always honor the brave. 


orl 





A fashion item tells us that ladies’ dresses are now 
made of paper. We don’t know whether this means 
hewspapers or not. If it does, we may shortly expect 
to read that ‘Mrs, Blank appeared at the Patriarch’s 

Jall last night in a handsome new dress of small pica, 
trimmed with advertisements, and shirred down the 
front with a delicious criticism of the performance of 
Hamlet by the Amateur Comedy Company last winter. 
It was looped up at the sides with clippings from the 
leading humorous journals of the day, which caused 
much merriment among the by-standers. Mrs. Blank’s 
costume was made by the Columbian News Company, 
and was a sartorial as well as journalistic triumph.” 

ee EE 


When you meet a mad dog in the street remember 
that discretion is the better part of valor, and give the 
telegraph company the thanks due them for not re- 
moving their poles in the hour of your need. 


When you practise economy exercise some judg- 
ment in your methods. To save matches do not light 
your gas at three in the afternoon with a sun-glass, 
Gas companies would doubtless endorse this method, 
but the desire of gas companies to declare dividends 
out of the economies of the masses is notorious, | 

A Boston weighing-machine has this inscription 
over it: “ Insert a half-dime in'the aperture and ascer- 
tain your avoirdupois.” 


If you are the proprictor of a hotel, and some of 
your guests complain of the children in the house, and 
ous and consider their demands. If after having done | eS 
so you make a rule that hereafter persons objecting to 
children shall not be received at your house, you will 
be entitled to the praises of the multitude, and all the 
advertising you receive because of the act will be richly 
deserved. 


| 
THE TRUE REASON, 
**T see,” said Mr. Barkins, “that there are 
more women than men in Germany.” 
* Yes,” suid Mr. Smarty ; “* they do that to evade the 
military requirements of the German government.” 


a million 


THE OLD, OLD STORY. | 


I think “ feather-weight” is the name that they gave 
The umbrella I purchased to-day. 
They cs 


Tt would be wealth in the pockets of our communi- 
ty if we could establish a leisure class made up of 
burglars and bunglers, who by doing nothing would at 
least be harmless, 














| 


| 


MOTHER (to meddlesome child). “* EDWIN, IF YOU DON’T STOP PUTTING YOUR FINGERS IN 


KNOW YOU WILL BE ON YOUR WAY TO 


LDER SISTER (solemnly). “YES, AND LE YOU DO GO, JUST THINK, YOU WOULD NEVER 


ONE MORE UNFORTUNATE 

“Did her father actually thrust you off the stoop, 
Mr. Noodle ?” said the lawyer. 

“Yes,sir. It broke my heart.” 

“Well, you have my sympathy. If he had broken 
your leg instead of your heart, you could have sued 
him. Some men never have any luck.” 

> 

Pittsburgh colored people, according to a contem- 
porary, will have a big celebration on Emancipation 
Day. We did not know there were any colored peopl: 
in Pittsburgh now that soft coal has given way to 
natural gas, 

— 

A White Mountain bill of fare had among its roasts 
on Sunday last *‘ Goose with sage dressing.” And yet 
some people say that cooks have no sense of humor. 


Se 
AN ACCOMMODATING YOUNG MAN 
Her Farure. “I can’t give her any dowry. I am 
very poor, Mr. Browne. My little all won't foot up to 
more than $25,000." 
Mr. Browne. * Oh, $25,000 is enough for us to begin 
on, Mr. Jsmyth.”’ 
— 
Most people when they fare ill with us say farewell 
to us. Most people are more or jess of a freak 
7 
A poet who is prostrated with the heat never writes 
of the genial raze of the sun 
SP Ay Oe 
A manse, little friend, is a house, and a romance 
ought to be a boat-house, but it is not. A romance 
may be said to be generally constructed of moon- 
beams. 








“Come on, young gentlemen, I feel young 
again when I go out on such an expedition, and 
1 dare say that I'll out-walk the strongest of you.” 


“Young gentlemen, T am of the opinion that we 
had better return. I apprehend that this sudden 
and unusual weariness presages something more 
serious.” 





HIS CLASS OF YOUNG GENTLEMEN OUT ON A PIONIC, 

The carrying of which speedily grows burden- 
some. The doctor ascribes his sudden fatigue to 
his increasing years and failing health. 


DR. SKILLER TAKES 

Whenever an opportunity is presented, the 
young gentlemen slip geological specimens into 
the doctor's coat pocket 
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He feels for his handkerchief, wherewith to 
mop his fervid brow, when his hand comes in 
contact with the specimens. 


The return. 


se Boys, if you would have the goodness to 
render me @ little assistance on this incline.” 
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His strength suddenly returns, and he resolves 
into a revolving battery. 
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